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NOTES ON MEDWIN’S “CONVERSATIONS OF 
LORD BYRON,” BY SIR C. J. NAPIER AND 
TRELAWNY. 

I have in my ion a copy of Medwin’s 
Conversations of Lord Byron, which belonged to 
my father in Cephalonia in 1825, and which, 
judging from the marginal notes in pencil, must 
have been perused by General Sir C. J. Napier 
and by Trelawny. Some of these notes are 
characteristic and interesting. I venture to sub- 
mit them as worthy of publication in “ N. & Q.” 
As regards General Napier’s writing there is little 
doubt, as his signature is there; but I was not 
quite sure of Trelawny’s until I consulted Mr. 
Edgcumbe, who kindly looked over the book and 
gave it as his opinion that I was right in my 
surmise. 

The edition of the book is that published by H. 
Colburn, 1824, “a new edition.” I have copied 
the text for the benefit of those who may be 
unable to refer to the work itself. On pp. 96, 97, 
Byron log :— 

_, “A circumstance took place in Greece that impressed 

itself lastingly on my memory. I had once thought of 

founding a tale on it; but the subject is too harrowing 
for any nerves—too terrible for any pen! An order 
was issued at Yanina by its sanguinary Rajah, that any 


Turkish woman convicted of incontinence with a Chrie- 
tian should be stoned to death! Love is slow at cal- 
culating dangers, and defies tyrants and their edicts; 
and many wers the victims to the savage barbarity of 
this of Ali's, Among others, a girl of sixteen, of a 
beauty such as that country only produces, fell under 
the vigilant eye of the police. She was eu:pected, and 
not without rea’on, of = on a secret intrigue with 
a Neapolitan of some rank, whose long stay in the city 
could be attributed to no other cause than this attach- 
ment. Her crime (if crime it be to love as they loved) 
was too fully proved; they were torn from each other's 
arms, never to meet again; and yet both nizht have 
escaped,—she by abjuring her religion, or he by adopt- 
ing hers. They resolutely refused to become apostates 
from their faith. Ali Pasha wasnever known to pardon. 
She was stoned by those demons, although in the fourth 
month of her pregnancy! He was sent toa town where 
the plague was raging, and died happy in not having 
long outlived the object of his affections !"’ 

The following is General Napier’s note to the 
above, written in pencil on the fly-leaf of the 
volume :— 

“The real story is this. Ali Pasha wanted to secure 
the residence of Joseph Caretto (a relation of the famed 
La Chiretti, the Vendeean chief) in his capital as an 
engineer—be found out that a beautiful Turkish woman 
who was married had seen and fallen in love with the 
Piedmontese Caretto—he therefore sent a Corfu Jew 
to her who so wrought upon ber that she resolved to go 
to Caretto. The Jew told Caretto that there was a 
beautiful woman in love with him, and would come to 
him that night. She came, she remained 3 days, and 
at last to'd him who she was. Caretto saw his danger, 
but it was too late. After eome time the Jew told her 
husband (who had been at Constantinople) where she 
was—they were arrested and separated—she was tried— 
no proof existed as to crim. con.—the Turkish law de- 
mands three witnesses of the act. The Judge tho’ a 
Turk, tried to save her—and told her that three wit- 
nesses were required and she had only to deny the fact. 
She was desperatély in love with Caretto; she thought 
he had been killed at once by Turkish fury and the law 
(which is merciless to a Christian)—she therefore re- 
solved to die, and distinctly asserted her adulterous in- 
tercourse in full court—she was remanded to the next 
day to try and save her. The next day she repeated 
her avowal, and to show her resolve, detailed the facts— 
ehe was,'of course, condemned and executed—a hole was 
dug as deep as her waist—she was placed in it—the 
troops took small stones the size of walnuts and pelted 
her head—she never uttered a groan, and only turned 
her head when struck—this continued for a long time, 
when a dervish, actuated by religious zeal against her or 
by an anti-religious feeling of compassion, took a large 
stone in both hands and dashed out her brains: and so 
ended this scene of horror as far as she was concerned 
As to Caretto, Ali told the Turkish family to whom this 
poor victim of religion belonged that Caretto was neces- 
sary to his service, and therefore should not be hurt by 
them ; but that if he attempted to go away they might 
kill him—after this he told Caretto he had no chance 
but to live at Joannina—and whenever Ali sent him on 
duty he was always attended by some males of the 
girl's family, who always amused him by accounts of the 
tortures they would inflict on him if Ali died; and 
Caretto always kept on bis bat to hide his hair, which he 
always kept cut in the Albanian form in order to escape 
in that dress at any moment: he always kept an 
Albaniun dress ready in his room, and spoke Romaic per- 
fectly. All this I heard from himself, and an Italian 
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blackguard who called himself Captain of Ali's Cavalry, 
his name began with a Q, but I cannot remember it— 
this fellow commanded the party who executed the woman, 
I heard the eame also from Colovd and others at Joan- 
nina. Caretto is a clever man. He afterwards defended 
Joannina for Ali and lost his eye—finding his master 
treated him ill, he + 1 one night from the walls and 
escaped wounded to the Turks, and at this moment is, 
I believe, at Prevesa, from which place I had a letter 
from him nearly two years ago. 
C. J. Naprer, 


“« 1825, Cephalonia.” 


In Medwin’s appendix he gives a paper on 
“Lord Byron’s residence in Greece,” which had 
appeared in the Westminster Review, in which the 
writer gave extracts from Byron’s letters, making 
comments thereon. Speaking of the Greek Com- 
mittee, he mentions that his lordship received 
supplies as its agent, “an office which he had 

en upon himself with great readiness, and exe- 
cuted with considerable judgment and discrimina- 
tion.” General Napier has underlined the words 
in italics, and has written in the margin, “ Was 
he an idiot, Mr. Bowring, that this surprizes you?” 

. xiii. 

. Again, the writer says, “ He seems to have been 
actuated, in the main, for we must not expect 
perfection either in Lord Byron or the Greeks, by 
a steady desire to benefit a people,” &c. Napier 
underlines perfection, and writes, p. xlv, “ Yes, 
you may, if compared to the Greek Committee, 
and all things are but comparative in this world.” 

And again, the writer says :— 

“ The Castle of Lepanto, which commands the gulf of 
that name, was the only fortress occupied by the Turks 
in Western Greece. Its position at the mouth of the 
gulf is one of great importance, and enables it to keep 
up a constant communication with Patras; and while 
this was the case, it was impossible to reduce it in 
the ordinary mode of starvation.” —P. lvii. 

Napier’s marginal notes is :— 

“ False.—Prevesa, Joannina, Castle of Rumelia, Arta, 
all then and st/li in possession of Turkey, 1825. Nor is 
the ignorant and vulgar author of this account a bit 
nearer the mark in his reasons than in his assertions. 
The Custle of Lepanto does not ‘command the gulf of 
that name’; its position is of great importance, but 
does not enable it to kee up a constant communication 
with Patras, and therefore there is no reason why it 
should not be starved in the ‘ordinary mode of starvation’ 
(what the extraordinary mode of starvation is, I don’t 
pretend to know) if by ‘ordinary mode’ he means not 
eating. Lepanto may or may not be starved, according 
to the proportion existing between the force attacking 
and the force defending.” 

Trelawny’s notes are shorter, and several con- 
sist of a simple denial of Medwin’s statements. 
One or two may be cited. Oa p. 18 Medwin gives 
a description of the Countess Guiccioli, and the 
following is Trelawny’s remark :— 

“T deny this picture—'tis no likenes—loose skinned 
(}) her face without expression, small hazel eyes —large 
mouth—long bodyed [sic] and short limbed—ccarse 

—in short a dumpy woman—spoke a )rovincial 


language like her brother, and said Faliero the Doge of 
Venice was by far the best of Lord Byron’s writings.” 

On p. 206, talking of transactions with Murray, 
Byron is sup to have said (the context is im- 
material), “But I have altered my mind con- 
siderably upon that subject,” &. Trelawny 
wri 

“ And on every subject too contained in this book and 
all others written about him—he prattled on according 
to the vain [sic] he was in, or, as he said, according to 
the state of his digestion—or, when he saw inquisitive 
people—in sporting language, dragging cover to get 
scent of his opinion and draw him out—he then broke 
out, and it would have puzzled the devil to follow him 
in all his shifts and turns—or draw any honest conclu- 
sions—he did not profess ‘invariable principles.’” 

On p. 221, referring to Madame de Staél, Tre- 
lawny says, ‘‘ She asked Byron why he sat with 
his eyes half closed—it looked affected. He said, 
‘ Because you are placed opposite to me.’” 

* Polidori, once asked me [Byron] what there was he 
could not do as well as I? I think I named four things: 
that I could swim four miles—write a book, of which 
4,000 copies should be sold in a day—drink four bottles 
of wine—and I forget what the other was, but it is not 
worth mentioning.”—P. 261. 

Trelawny supplies it, “ kiss four women.” 

H. Sxey Morr, M.D. 
Surgeon Major A.M.D. 

Fort Pitt, Chatham. 


COPY OF “THE NEW DUNCIAD” IN THE 

SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

In the Dyce Library, at the South Kensington 
Museum, is a copy of the second edition of Ths 
New Duneiad (press mark 7747), with marginal 
notes by a contemporary hand. This volume 
seems to have escaped general attention, and, in 
fact, for some time past it has been in the binder’s 
hands. These notes generally confirm the expla- 
nations given by Mr. Courthope in his recent 
volume on Pope, but in one or two instances light 
is thrown on personal allusions in the poem which 
have not hitherto been understood. The following 
is a literal transcript of the annotations which con- 
tain any new or interesting information :— 

212. Disputes of Me or Te, of aut or at. 

Dr. Douglas was preparing a treatise on this 
subject, but was prevented by his death which 
happened. 

239. See! still thy own, the heavy Canon’ ro!l. 
* Dr. G—g—y of C.C. Ox. 
240. And Metaphysic smokes involve the Pole.” 

» Dr. C—n—b—re of C.C. Ox. 

274. Receive, great Empress ! thy accomplished son :* 

* D—ke of K—ngst—n or L* M—dl—x 

319. Stol’n from a Duel, follow’d by a Nun.* 

“ Mad. de Touche. 

333. Thee too, my Paridel !* she mirl’d thee there, 

L* C—rnb—ry. 

353, Mummius‘ o’er- heard Lim; Mummius, Fool -re- 
nown'd. 


Suppos.d to be Dr, Mead. 
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480, Which Theocles* in raptur’d Vision saw, 
* L—d Shaftsbury. 
503, So so * eneak’d into the grave, 
h Kent, Bolton. 
505. Poor W « «! nipt in Folly’s broadest bloom, 
Who praises now? his Chaplain on his Tomb. 
- Warwick. 
i C—p—r, R—m—d, P—rk—r, K—ng. 

* and », I have never seen these two allusions 
explained by any of the commentators on Pope. 
Dr. David Gregory, Dean of Christchurch, 1756, 
died Sept. 16, 1767. He was the author of many 
astronomical and mathematical works. Dr. Cony- 
beare, Dean of Christchurch 1733, Bishop of Bristol 
1750, died 1755. He wrote many controversial 
and theological works, including A Defence of 
Revealed Religion in Answer to M. Tindal, which 
went through many editions. The list of his 
works in the British Museum occupies nine pages 
of the catalogue. 

* Probably the Duke of Kingston. See Court- 
bope’s note 31, vol. iv. p. 360. 

Madame de la Touche was the mistress of the 
Duke of Kingston. I am not aware that she was 
evera nun. Mrs. Delany writes : “I hear Madame 
Latouche has put out an apology for living with 
his Grace, and declares that “love was the pre- 
dominant and hereditary passion of her family” 
(Delany’s Life and Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 51). 

* This is the only attempt which I know to 
identify Paridel, but it is not entirely satisfactory. 
Lord Cornbury, son of the last Earl of Clarendon, 
died before his father, by a fall from his horse, in 
1753. He was fond of his pictures and his other 
works of art, but took no important part in public 
affairs. He was on intimate terms with Pope, who 
— him in a flattering manner, Satire iii. 

“ Disdain whatever Cornbury disdains.” 
I do not understand why Pope should have spoken 
of his friend as Paridel, the name of one of the 
characters in the Faery Queen, who debauched his 
friend’s wife. 

* Warton also names Dr. Mead. Mr. Court- 
hope, with fair show of reason, suggests that 
Dr. Woodward is alluded to. 

® Roscoe quotes Warton’s note, in which Lord 
Shaftesbury is named. The mention of The 
Characteristics makes the allusion obvious. 

® In later editions the initials are given 

“So K so B +.” 
Courthope names Kent and Berkeley. Lord 
Berkeley is more likely to be intended than the 
Duke of Bolton. Lord Berkeley died in exile at 
Aubigné in 1736. The duke was still living when 
the lines were written. 

'Mr. Courthope thinks that the Duke of 
Wharton is referred to, but I believe that the note 
in the South Kensington copy is right, and that 
the allusion is to Lord Warwick, Pope’s companion 


in the Haymarket frolic (see Cibber’s Letter to 
Pope, 8vo., 1742). The duke was certainly a 
most contemptible character ; but when he died, 
in 1731, he had taken an important part in 

litical affairs for twelve or thirteen years, and 

eft behind him letters, poems, &c., which fill 

two quarto volumes. The description applies 
with much greater force to Lord Warwick, who at 
the time of his death was only twenty-three years 
of age, and whose character as a foolish libertine 
is well known. Wharton, moreover, as Mr. Court- 
hope mentions, died in Spain, and there was no 
inscription on his tomb. Lord Warwick was buried 
in the Rich vault at Kensington Church, where 
a monument is erected to his memory with a 
pompous Latin epitaph (Faulkner's Kensington, 
p. 209, 4to., 1820). 

i The line is slightly altered in subsequent 
editions, but the names in the South Kensington 
copy agree with those given in Wilkes’s MS. note. 
See Courthope, note 4. u., p. 364. F, G. 


TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND, 1788-1882. 
ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA V. 
(Continued from 6% 8. vi. p. 385.) 

1866. Ritter (C.). Comparative Geography of Palestine 
and the Sinaitic Peninsula. Translated by W. L. Gage. 
4 vols. 8vo, Edinburgh (Clark).—In vol. ii. p. 87 is a list 
of books, papers, reviews, &c., relating to the Holy Land ; 
also maps. Publiehed January, 1852—December, 1865. 

1866. Caignart de Saulcy (Louis F. —) Les Derniers 
Jours de Jérusalem. Paris. 8vo.—N.B. Has plan of 
siege by Titus, and six plates from photos. 

1867. Godard (E.). Egypte et Palestine, Observations 
Médicales et Scientifiques, 1 vol., and atlas of plates. 
Paris. 8vo. 

1867. Dele Porter (J.L.). The Giant Cities... See 1865. 

1867. Dele Tristram (H. B.). Ornithology. (Van 
Voorst) See 1865. 

1867. Herbert (Lady). Cradlelands. S8vo.—Contains a 
ground plan of Machpelah by Lord Bute. In Conder, 
Tentwork in Palestine. 

1867. Perrot (George). L’lle de Créte. Paris. 12mo. 

1868. Tischendorf (C.). La Terre Sainte. Paris. Sve, 

1868. Guérin (Honoré Victor). Description Géogra- 

hique, Historique, et Archéologique de la Palestine, 
vols. 8vo. Paris. 

1868. Osborn (Rev. H. 8.), The Holy Land, Past and 
Present......With illustrations, 8vo. (Virtue & Co.)— 
“ For young readers” (Preface). 

1868. Finn (James, late H.M, Consul for Jerusalem). 
Byeways in Palestine. 8vo. pp. 466. Illustrations, and 
an index [of places]. (Nisbet & Co.) See 1878. 

1868. Tobler (Titus). Nazareth, [With ground plans, | 
8vo. Berlin. Pp. 344. 

1868-9, Ordnance Survey of the Peninsula of Sinai, By 
Captains C. W. Wilson and Palmer, R.E. (Pub- 
lished at the Office, Southampton.) 5 vols.folio, Part I. 
Account of the Survey, with Illustrations. Twenty 
plates (two tinted), five of birds, and ground plan of St. 
Catherine’s Convent.” On Need of the ay by 
George Williams; Geology of the Peninsula, by F. W. 
Holland; Botany, by J. D. Hooker ; Zoology, by Wyatt, 
Crotch, and Wilson.—Careful index to complete part. 
Part II. Maps, Plans, and Sections. Peninsula of 
Sinai, to one inch, outline two-mile ecale ; hill-shaded, 
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ten miles; also two miles; and geologically coloured. 
Mount Serbal (all on scale six inches=one mile) ; out- 
line, hill-shaded, and sections. Mount Sinai (all six 
inches=one mile); outline, hill-shaded, and sections. 
Part III. Photographic Views (in three vols). Vol. I. 
Suez to Mount Sinai (Jebel Musa). Sixty p'ates, many 
fine. Vol. If. Wady Feiran and Mount Serbal. Sixty 
lates. Vol. III. Sinaitic and Egyptian Inscriptions 
Pehirty-three). 

1869, Birdwood (Sir George C. M., C.S.I., M.D.). On 
the Genus Boswellia [an historical monogrsph, 22 pp.. 
folio, on the frankincense tree), with Descriptions and 
Fe folio plates, including] Figures of Three New 

pecies.—In Linngean Transactions, xxvii. p. 3. 

1869. Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly State- 
ment. 8vo. First series, 1 vol. New series, 1872. 

1869. Freshfield (Douglas W.). Travels in the Central 
Caucasus and Bashan, including Visits to Ararat and 
Tabreez, and Ascents of Kazbek and Elbruz. 8vo. 

p. 509. Map of Central Caucasus [from Nakra Pass to 
Baita), Four full-page illustrations, and many others. 
(Longmans.)—Author visited the Hauran and Lejah. 

1869. Ti zer (Rev. H. F.). Researches in the High- 
lands of Turkey, with Visits to Mounts Ida, Athos, 
us, and Pelion. Illustrations, 2 vols. ( Murray.) 

160. Lenormant (Francois). Manuel d'Histoire 
Ancienne de lUrient jusqu’aux Guerres Meédiques. 
—— edition. 3 vols. 12mo., and Atlas imp. 4to. 

aris. 

1869. Lenormant (P.) and Chevallier (E.). A Manual 
of the Ancient History of the East. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
London, 

1869. Dele Russell (W. H.). 

1869, Russell (W. H.). A Diary in the Bust { Baypt, 
Palestine, Constantinople, the Crimea, and Corinth) 
during the Tour of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
[ November, 1868-9}. Plates coloured, maps, and wood- 
pp- 650." Second edition. (G. Routledge.) 

63 


1869. Tobler (Titus). Pulestine Descriptiones ex 
Seculis 1V., V.,et VI. (St. Gallen.) 8vo. 

1870. The Jd‘: (January). Notes on the Birds of 
the Peninsula of Sinai. By C. W. Wyatt, late of the 
Sinai Surveying Expedition. 

1870. Martineau (Harriet). Traditions of Palestine. 
London. 

1871. Warren (C.) and Wileon (C. W., now Sir Charles). 
Underground Jerusalem. 8Svo. ndon. 

1871. Beamont (William, Exq.). To Sinai and Syene 
and Back in 1860-1. Secoud eduion. Imp. 8vo. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 

1871. Lays cf the Holy Lend from Ancient and 
Modern Poets. With illustrations from original photo 
graphs and drawings of Wolf, Tenniel, Millais, Birket 
Foster, and others, engraved by Dalziel Bros., Evans, 
and others, Square 8vo. 

1871. Beke (Char'es T., Ph D.). The Idol in Horeb: 
Evidence that the Golden Image at Mount Sinai was a 
Cone and not a Calf. 8vo. London. 

1871. Vogiié (C. J. Melchior, Count de). Voyage 
@ Exploration & la Mer Morte, & Petra, et sur la Rive 
Gauche duJourdain. 4 vols. 4to. Paris.—N.B. Vol. 1V., 
Atlas, contains many fine photos plhotograved, and fine 
geological maps, coloured. 

1871. Palmer (BE. H.). The Desert of the Exodus: 
Journeys on Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ 
—e Palestine Exploration Fund. (Bell & 

aldy.) 

1872. Barrows (E. P.). Riblical Geography Antiquities. 
Appendix by Tristram. (Rel gious Tract Society.) 8vo, 

1872. Gill (J.). Notices of the Jews and their Country 
by the Classic Writers of Antiquity. S8vo, 


1872. Mariette Bey (August. Ferd. Franc.). Monu- 
ments divers Recueillis en Egypte et en Nubie, &c. Parie. 

1872. Mariette Bey (August. Ferd. Frang ). Itiréraire 
de la Haute-Egypte...... Monuments...... entre le Cuire et 
la Premiére Cataracte. 8vo. pp. 280. With plans and 
glossarial index. Alexandrie. 

1872. Clemens (S. Mark Twain”). The New 
Pilgrim's Progress, S8vo. London. (G. Routledge.) 
Pp. 255. 

1873. Albouy (Augustin). 
la Terre Sainte. 12mo. 

1873. (Catafago). Arabic-English and English-Arabic 
Dictionary. New edition. 8vo. A portable volume, 

1873. Jenner (Thomas). That Goodly Mountain, and 
Lebanon. Illustrated. 8vo. (Uamilton & Co.) 

1873. Sepp (Dr. Johann Nepomuk). Jerusalem und 
das Heilige Band. 2 band 8vo. (Schaffbausen.) Band I., 
pp. 923; IL, pp. 916.—Full of illustrations, apparently 
from photographs. With map from Beirut to Beersheba. 

1873. De Scherzer (Charles). La Province de Smyrne 
considérée au Point de vue Géographique, Economique 
et Intellectuel...... Traduit de l'Allemand par Ferd. 
258 pp. 8vo. (A. Hilder, Vienne.) With map (L’Asie 
Mineure Antérieure), showing railway from Cassaba by 
Magnesia, Smyrna, and Ephesus to Aidin.—A report of 
twenty-four chapters, including accounts of the agricul- 
ture, population, commerce, and products of the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms ; exports, imports, and 
money. 

1873. Chamarovzow (L. A.). Six Years in Europe = 
Sequel to Thirty Years in the Harem. The Autobio- 

raphical Notes of Melek-Hanum, Wife of H. H, 

ibuz'i-Mehemet Pasha. Edited by L. A.C. 8vo, 

1873. Zincke (Rev. F. B., Chaplain to the arr a 
Egypt of the Pharaohs and of the Kedivé, Pp. 546. 
8vo. Second Edition. With index, as well as map by 
W.& A. K. Johnston up to the First Cataract. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 

1874-7. Luynes (The Duc de). Voyage d' Exploration 
& la Mer Morte, a Petra, et sur la Rive Gauche du Jour- 
dain, Edited by Count M. de Vogué. 3 vols. text, 1 of 
plates. Paris. 4to. 

1874. Cassell’s Bible Educator: contains Papers on 
“Bible Plants,” by W. Carruthers, F.R.S.; and “ Bible 
Perfumes,” with (vol. i. p. 332) sketch-map—from 
Soumali country in Africa, Aden, Oman, to Bombay— 
of the geographical distribution of the Beswellia (frank- 
incense plant), by Sir George Birdwood, C.8.I. 4to. 

1874. Goldsmid (Sir Frederick, C.B.). Te'egraph and 
Travel: a Narrative of the Formation and Development 
of Telegraphic Communication between England and 
India, with Notices of the Countries Traversed by the 
Lines. 8vo. Maps, numerous illustrations. 

1874 (?). Fromentin. Arab Costume, Portraits, Habits, 
Horses, &c. Twenty autotype plates of original draw- 
ings. Folio. 

1874. Caignart de Saulcy (Louis F. Jos.). Numis- 
matique de la Terre Sainte, Description des Monnaies 
Autonomes et Impériales de Ja Palestine et de |’ Arabie 
Pétrée. Twenty-five plates. Paris, 4to, 

1874. Tobler (Titus). Descriptiones Terre Sanctz ex 
Seculis VIII., IX., XIL,et XV. Leipzig. Svo. pp. 539. 

1876. A Fortnight’s Tour amongst the Arabs on Mount 
Lebanon. By C.G. 12mo. London. 

1878 (?). Dele Finn (J.), and see 1868, 
Wituiam H, Sewer. 
Yaxley Vicarage, Suffolk. 
(To be contiaued.) 


Eequisse sur Jérusalem et 


Linearies.—In Mr. E. L. Blanchard’s 
always interesting column “ London Amusements,” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


I find the following account of a remarkable library, 
which was both a free library and a circulating 
library. The following extract (Birmingham 
Daily Gazette, Jan. 19, 1883) seems to me to be 
worthy of preservation in “ N. & Q.”:— 


“ Among the many architectural changes daily alter- 
ing the aspect of the metropolis must be prominently 
noticed the effect of the recent demolition of a block of 
buildings extending along the southern side of Coventry 
Street to the Haymarket. At the corner nearest to 
Leicester — used to be an ancient hoste!ry known 
as ‘The White Horse,’ from which departed the 
omnibuses to Chelsea and Hammersmith, It is well 
within the recollection of the present writer that the 
fares to these suburbs were, fifty years ago, one shilling 
and half-a-crown. They are now threepence and six- 
—. In Cloud’s Hammersmith omnibuses as late as 

832 there was a library of odd volumes provided for 
the amusement of the passengers on their journey, and 
it was in thus beguiling the time on the long jolting ride 
between the Coventry Street corner and Fairlawn House, 
Hammersmith, that a certain youth who shall be name- 
less first devoured the pages of, Gil Blas, Tom Jones, and 
Peregrine Pickle. When these books were dear and not 
easily accessible, an omnibus formed, of course, a con- 
venient circulating library for many who had the 
faintest excuse for calling on anybody when the vehicle 
reached its destination; but, unfortunately for the 
faith of the proprietors in human honesty, the little 
bookcase they had so liberally furnished on the Monday 
afternoon was repeatedly found to have vacant shelves 
on the succeeding Saturday night, and accordingly, in 
1833, the local residents were informed that the omnibus 
library would be discontinued, and that its place would 
be advantageously utilized as a seat for an extra pas- 
senger who did not mind sitting with his back to the 


The omnibus, in those days of long journeys, may 
be considered to have been (literally) a good vehicle 
for the dissemination of literature ; and it is a pity 
that Mr. Cloud’s philanthropic scheme should have 
been abused. It is a subject that might have been 
referred to by Laman Blanchard as editor (1842) 
of George Cruikshank’s Omnibus, with its motto 
De Omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.” 
Curnpert Bepe. 


_Exampves or Ancient Piats.—The 
direct destruction of old church plate under the 
Tudors was so great that, though important parish 
and prebendal churches sometimes possessed as many 
as twenty chalices, and small village churches in- 
variably two or three, it is extremely doubtful 
whether a total of fifty pre-Reformation chalices 
exists at the | am time throughout the whole 
of England and Wales. Having myself personally 
inspected more than three thousand churches, and 
always made inquiries for ancient plate, I have 
found but little. Even the “ communion-cups” 
of the Elizabethan era, hideous enough in them- 

ves, are fast disappearing. I therefore send 
you a list of old pre-Reformation examples, in 
ns that others may add to it. 

» The chalice and paten of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford—formerly belonging to St. Alban’s Abbey— 


given by Sir Thomas Pope, the founder of the 
former. 

2. The chalice of Corpus Christi College, Ox- 
ford, given by Bishop Foxe, the founder. 

3. The chalice and paten in silver of the church 
of West Drayton, Middlesex. 

4. The chalice and paten in silver of the church 
of Nettlecombe, Somersetshire. 

5. The chalice, circa 1510, of St. Sampson’s 
Church in Guernsey. 

6. The chalice belonging to the church of 
Coombe Pyne in Devonshire. 

7. The chalice belonging to Leominster in 
Herefordshire. 

8. A chalice in the possession of the Rev. E. J. 
Phipps, some time of Devizes. 

9. A single silver altar cruet for water remain- 
ing in the chapel of St. Apolline in Guernsey. 

10. A pair of silver altar cruets in the South 
Kensington Museum. 

11, A silver paten at Great Waltham, Essex, 

12. A silver paten in the church of Pilton, 
Somersetshire. 

13. A silver paten at Walmer in Kent. 

14. A silver-gilt paten enamelled at Cliffe-at- 
Hooe in Kent. 
A silver-gilt paten at Wymondham in Nor- 
olk. 
16. A silver paten at Brancaster in Norfolk. 

17. A silver-gilt paten at Shernborne, Norfolk. 

18. An old sacring bell of mixed metal, partly 
silver, at Addington, Bucks. 

19. Two silver chalices at B.N. College, Oxford. 

20. A canopy bell of silver in my own possession. 

21. A silver chalice, circa 1500, belonging to 
the church of Little Faringdon, Berks. 

Freperick Georce Lee. 
All Saints’, Lambeth, 


Cavtiere: Cavir.—In that ex- 
cellently edited book the Catholicon Anglicum, 
p. 64, occurs the word “Choller (Chullere, A.), 
questor.” The editor’s note gives as the meanin 
“a beggar,” and refers to p. 275, “ Pardoner,” whi 
is also rendered “questor.” The editor says he 
“knows of only one instance of the word, viz. in 
an unpublished tract of Wyclif in a MS. of ae 
College, Dublin, where he speaks of ‘ freris 
chulleris.’” There is no reference to “ Culyur, 
collector” (p. 86), though the editor evidently 
thinks they are the same, as he refers “ choller” to 
“cueilleur.” An additional note appended to the 
Introduction (p. xxxv.) compares Atkinson, Cleve- 
land Gloss., “ Coul, to scrape or rake together.” 
Not much help is to be got from other dictionaries 
or glossaries so far as I know. Stratmann, §.v, 
“ Chullen,” gives “agere, pellere (?)” and two quo- 
tations borrowed from Halliwell. In Halliwell 
we find “ Chullen, to bandy about,” and his quota- 
tions are:— 
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“We hafe been chased to daye and chullede as hares,” 
Morte d’ Arthure, MS, Lincoln (for this 
Stratmann gives line 1444). 
“Tho world makus a mon to ryse and fulle 
And chulles hym as men don a balle, 
That is casten fro hande to hande.” MS. 
There is a good passage illustrative of the word 
(the verb, not the substantive) in Wyclif’s sermons, 
Select English Works, vol. ii. p. 279, He is speak- 
ing of the way in which the freedom which Christ 
gave is spoiled by the ceremonies brought in by 
the Pope. The church is “thralled,” ceremonies 
hinder (“tarien”) men on their way to heaven ; 
the Pope's lordship is the root of this thraldow :— 
“ So that Cristene men may seye, as the poete seith in 
verbe, the frogge seide tu the harwe, cursid be so many 
ordis, Now Cristene men ben chullid, now with popis, 
and now with bishopis, now with cardinalis of popis, now 
with prelatis under bishopis; and now thei clouten ther 
shone with censuris, as who shulde chulle a foot-balle. 
But certis Baptist was not worthi to loose the thwong of 
Cristis shoo ; and more, Anticrist hath no power to lette 
the fredom that Crist bath brought. Crist gaf this 
fredom to men to come lightli to blis of hevene, but 
Anticrist chullith men, to yelde hem to gyve hym 
moneye. 
In the gl at the end of vol. iii., we find 
“ Chulle, to sole, or patch (?)” with a reference to 
this passage ; but it is plain that the editor has 
misunderstood the passage, for “chulle” is not 
ased as a synonym for “ clouten,” but refers rather 
the previous expressions, “ thrallid,” “ tarien.” 
Probably the punctuation is wrong, and the words 
“and now thei clouten ther shone with censuris ” 
should be a parenthesis. The meaning seems to 
be they trouble, tease, bother, batter about men 
(as a foot-ball is knocked, tossed, or kicked to and 
fro) till the men submit to give money. If this 
use of the verb is thus a metaphor from foot-ball 
transferred to the church beggars, as is likely, then 
the substantive may well be a term of Wicliffite 
origin, and the earlier date of this sermon com- 
pared with the later date of the Catholicon Angli- 
cum, and the quoted passage from the “ unpub- 
lished tract of Wiclif in MS., Trinity College, 
Dublin” (? a later work of a Wicliffite attributed 
to Wiclif, if Mr. Matthew, E. E. Text Soc., is right 
in not printing it) support this. I should even be 
inclined to see in the spelling “choller” a further 
attempt to answer the nickname “loller.” This 
no doubt moves away a little from Mr. Herrtage’s 
suggestion “probably from French cueilleur”; on 
the other hand, he might, perhaps, compare 
“sith thei ben cuylid pens of pore men,” since 
they are pence “collected” from poor men, Wiclif 
(E. E. T. Soc.), p. 433. O. W. Tancock. 


Dr. Jenner's “Haynan Batt.”—In that 
portion of Jeaffreson’s amusing Book about Doctors 
which relates to Dr. Jenner it is stated that the 
doctor was “very fond of scribbling, currente 
calamo, such verses as these,” an example called 


Hannah Ball, a Song, being given with the pro- 
viso that the editor believes it has “never before 
been published.” The verses, such as they are, 
were printed in The Gentleman’s Pocket Magazine, 
Robins, 1827, p. 103, with the heading :—“ Hannah 
Ball. Supposed to have been written by Dr, 
Jenner about the close of the last century.” They 
consist of fourteen quatrains, into each of which a 
different monosyllable to rhyme with “Ball” is 
introduced. The arrangement of words is not 
identical with that given by Mr. Jeaffreson, but 
they are not worth reproducing here for compari- 
son, as I think many readers would be inclined to 
agree (in the sense of critical condemnation only) 
with a verdict written in faded ink at the foot of 
my copy—“dam’d soft!” This small and little- 
known magazine contains, I may remark en 
passant, some of the very best of George Cruik- 
shank’s coloured character sketches, namely, the 
parish beadle, stage coachman, dustman, chimney 
sweeper, hackney coachman, waterman, bricklayer’s 
labourer, brewer’s drayman, butcher’s boy, watch- 
man, and footman. AtrrepD WALLIs, 


Tae Barrie or Leranto.—In an edition of 
the Institutiones Juris Civilis, printed in 1552, I find 
on the fly-leaf—in an apparently contemporaneous 
handwriting—the following: “ Ottobre, 1571...... 
iluana hebbe vittoria della (flotta de)l gran Turco 
appresso & Lepato di etto con pditd di cento ot- 
tantaotto......galere traintegre et fracassate.” Ihave 
not elsewhere met with so detailed a statement of 
the Turkish less in the celebrated fight at Lepanto, 
and you may perhaps think it worth insertion. 

Avex. Nespirr. 


Sin Toomas Morr’s MS, Pray.—Dr. Ingleby, 
in the second part of The Man and the B 
1881, p. 190, says of the MS. play of Sir Thomas 
More, temp. Elizabeth, that it is the “only one 
extant drama of the period which shows the whole 
process of casting, recasting, censure, alteration, 
substitution,” &c. Dr. Ingleby then expresses a 
hope that “it will not be long before it is re- 
produced in autotype.” Will not some good 
creature enable that hope to be realized? Other 
students to whom, like myself, such an autotype 
would be a great treasure, would no doubt be happ 
to subscribe. The original MS. is in the Briti 
Museum, MS. Harl. 7368. 

J. O. 


Cats.—“I have dreamt of cats every night since 
I have been here, which is, I believe, a ‘ sign’ that 
I have an enemy.” The above occurs in the letter 
of a charming young Scotch friend, to whom no- 
body could be an enemy. As a bit of folk-lore 
that I have never met with before I send it to 
“8. &Q" R. H. Busk. 


Tae History or Navication.—It is intended 
to hold here during the present year a loan exhi- 
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bition of objects illustrating the history of naviga- 
tion in all ages and countries, and it has occurred 
to me that there are in the mythologies of various 
nations myths and symbols relating to navigation 
and ships of which it would be interesting to give 
illustrations and descriptions. Such are, for ex- 
ample, the myth of the daily voyage of the 
Egyptian sun-god Ra across the heavens, the 
voyage of the Argo, and the symbolic use of the 
ship in early Christian art. There are, no doubt, 
a fel number of similar myths and symbolic 
usages amongst the mythologies of the Chinese, 
Japanese, Indians, Celts, Saxons, and Danes, and 
Ishould be grateful to any of your readers who 
would point them out to me. It is intended to 
illustrate these myths and the forms of ancient 
ships by coins, casts from gems, copies of antique 
sculpture and paintings, &c.,and I should be grate- 
ful for any references to such objects ; also, for 
references concerning the classical patron deities 
of navigation, and the Christian patron saints, and 
to any books or pictures which would help to add 
interest to the subject. Cuarves T. Garry. 
Free Public Museum, Liverpool. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Tat Roravey Peerace.—Was it in the power 
of the crown to create a peer or peeress of Scotland 
by writ of summons to a coronation or otherwise, 
after the Union of 1707? I had always supposed 
that the creation of Scottish peers in any shape 
terminated with the Union, and also that a 
barony by writ of summons was a thing unheard 
of at any time in Scotland. But when I find the 
reverse of both these propositions set forth by no 
less an authority than Mr. Joseph Fuster, both in the 

reface to the new edition of his Peerage and in the 

y of that same work, I begin to rub my eyes and 
think I have been in error. Mr. Foster asserts, 
as a matter newly brought to light by himself, 
that the lady who is generally supposed to have 
succeeded David, second Lord Ruthven, in his 
title, was not a peeress by inheritance, but made 
one by writ of summons to the coronation of 
George I. That Mr. Foster means that she 
thereby became a peeress of Scotland is put be- 
yond doubt by his adding that, in consequence of 
the English doctrine of the indefeasibility of 
peerage not obtaining in Scotland, the title did 
not properly transmit to the descendants of the 

y in question, who nevertheless wrongfully 
assumed it. Can any of your readers, more learned 
in this especial department than myself, throw 
further light on this subject ? Icyonamvs, 


Tue “ Wentworta Papers.”—A writer in the 
Saturday Review of January 20, in a notice of the 
recently published Wentworth Papers, says :— 

“We trust that some correspondent of Notes and 
= may elicit the meaning of an expression of Lady 
Wentworth’s (in the letter communicating the intel- 
ligence that ‘Sir Sumthing Keneday is kild in a dewel’), 
which surely cannot be a mere turbid spelling :—‘I am 
Tom didemus both for the peac and seeing you, I wish 
hartely fur both.” 

Is not this, however, a somewhat irreverent and 
turbid spelling of the Apostle’s name, Thomas 
Didymus?—meaning simply that Lady Went- 
worth was in doubt whether she should have what 
yet she heartily wished for. There are some lines 
on “Thomas o’ Didymus,” well known in Lanca- 
shire, and no doubt in Yorkshire too, where the 
allusion would be readily understood. 

W. H. Taytor. 
Warmington Rectory, Banbury. 


Rarnart.—Is there any foundation for the 
story that Raphael, when only seven years old, 
painted a majolica cup and plate at Urbino, and 
won the prize for it from ten grown-up compe- 
titors ? Marearet L. Mappock. 

6, Mount Ararat Villas, Richmond, Surrey. 


Devout ConTEMPLATIONS.”— 

‘Devout Contemplations. Expressed In Two and 
Fortie Sermons Upon all y* Quadrigesimall Gospells 
written in Spanish by Fr. Ch. de Fonseca. Englished 
by J. M. of Magdalen Colledge in Oxford. London, 
Printed by Adam Ielip, Anno Domini 1629.” 

Who was J. M., the translator of this excellent 
work? My copy is adorned with a title-page on 
which are eight illustrations of Gospel history ; 
and there is a dedication by Don Diego Vede-Ser. 
S. Arnott. 
Turnham Green. 


Joun Lapeveze.—Any information in regard 
to the family history of the above, who about 
1765 married Theresa Dejean, niece of Lieut.- 
General Dejean of Dublin, being presumably him- 
self of that city, would be much welcomed. Was 
he identical with, or how related to, Mr. John 
Ladeveze, who, as appears from an inscription in 
Bath Abbey Church, married Mary, daughter of 
George Vesey, son of Dr. John Vesey, wr 
of Tuam? Abel Rotolp de la Deveze, in his will 
dated at the Hague, where he was resident, on 
April 24, 1769, and proved in the P. C. C., 
August 25, 1750, names his “ brother Antony 
Rotolp de la Deveze, lieutenant-colonel in 
Howard’s Regiment, residing in Dublin,” and the 
latter’s sons. Does this apply ? H. W. 

New University Club. 


“T. Ketty !”—Visiting Douglas, Isle of Man, 
in the summer of 1878, I found this strange cry 
constantly reiterated, & propos of anything or no- 
thing, by street-boys and others on the pier, when 
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boats arrived or departed, and at all kinds of times 
and places. I have made many inquiries as to the 
meaning of the ejaculation, but have not succeeded 
in eliciting any satisfactory replies. Will the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” take pity upon me? 
Witrrep HarGRave. 
14, Holford Square, W.C. 


Gramis Castie.—There has lately been written 
by Mrs, Oliphant in one of the serials an article 
which professes to explain the true history of the 
secret room in Glamis Castle. Will any one 
favour me by a reference ? Ep. Marsnatt. 


Twirter : Napry.—What are the derivations 
of these two words? The former is used to mean 
a ‘small plate, and the latter a baking-dish. They 
are both used in the china-ware trade. 

G. FisHer. 


“ Aw Evewityess’s ADVENTURES ON THE Ice.” 
—Where is this reading by Charles Austin Collins 
to be found? I believe that the piece is frequently 
recited by Mr. Brandram. E. W. H. 


Hewry any reader of N. & Q.” 
give me information about Henry Hollier, Vicar 
of Aston, near Birmingham, from 1696 to 1716? 
Dugdale, in his Antiquities of Warwickshire 
ang edition), says his successor was “ Josias 

oster, CL, A. M., V., Oct". 1716, v. p. cess: H. 
Hollier.” I presume “v. p. cess:” means “ va- 
cante per cessionem,” for I have private autho- 
rity that Hollier was a nonjuror, and resigned his 
living, What I want is his place of death or 
arial, or any other information that can be got. 

Nemo. 


Sir Hoon Eotiytoun.—Is there any trace of 
this well-known Scottish poet having had a daugh- 
ter Margaret who died young ? R. 


Dean Tucker Bisnop Borter.—In what 
of the voluminous works of Dean Josiah 
ucker is to be found the account of Bishop 
Butler’s conversation with him at night in the 
palace garden at Bristol on the ible insanity 
of whole communities and public ies as well as 
of individuals ? Dean Hook quotes it in his Eccle- 
siastical Biography, vol. iii. p. 353, as an “ anec- 
dote related by Dean Tucker,” but gives no exact 
reference. R. 


A Ewer, 1658. —I have a ewer, silver gilt, on the 
front of which are the arms of the kingdom of 
Bohemia with the date July 28, 1658. At the 
back are the arms of a member of the Trautman- 
dorf family with date simply of 1684. It was 
probably given by a king of Bohemia to a member 
of that family, or vice versé. Can you tell me of | 
any event connected with those persons at those | 
dates which might afford a clue to its history ? 


M. W. 


Buriep 1n a skrn.”—The following 
account (in part) of the embalming of the body of 
King Henry I1., I have copied from Higden’s 
Polychronicon, printed by Caxton in 1482 :— 

* Also the kinge’s bowels were drawe oute of his bodye, 
and his brayne taken oute of his hede, and the body 
salted with moch salt, and for to avoide the stenche 
that had infecte many men it was at last closed in a hoole 
skyn, and yet myghte not the noyful odour be lette.” 
Will any reader of “ N. & Q.” inform me in what 
skyn the body was probably enclosed ? 

C. L, Price. 


Caterways.— Whilst lately walking with a 
friend in Kent we lost our way, and were told to 
cross a field caterways in order to gain the main 
road. What is the derivation and meaning of this 
word ? H. Lampert. 


Tae Society or Covsins.—What were the 
nature and object of this society? I have an 
engraving, dated 1776, inscribed: “To the Im- 
perial Sir, Officers, &c., of the Friendly Society of 
Cousins, These Arms are most humbly Dedicated 
by their Obedt. and very humble Servant, Cousin 
Oliphant.” Georce E tis. 

St. Johu’s Wood. 


Was James VI. Queen Mary's Son? 
—This startling question has been raised by one 
or two students of Scottish history, especially by 
the late Bishop Kyle, who was well known for his 
historical knowledge and collections of documents 
of that period. It is said that Cecil was sent to 
Scotland and there contrived the murder of Mary’s 
son and the substitution of a child of the same age, 
and that a small coffin was discovered, with the 
letters “J. R.” on it, near Queen Mary’s room. 
I shall be glad of any further information. 

Historicvs, 


Assorrs.—Can you explain why abbotts is 
sometimes used for abbot in cases of churches or 
parishes? Kensington was attached to the abbey 
of Abingdon, hence the “ Manor of Abbots” and 
the church of St. Mary Abbots, Kensington ; but 
the vestry and other parochial boards use abbotts 
to this day. When did this spelling commence, 
and why? A. 0. K. 


Heratpic.—Can any of your readers tell me 
to what families the following coats of arms 
belong? On a stone in co. Donegal: A wall with 
an arch in the centre, and three towers, each 
having three turrets on top. Creat, a lion ram- 
pant. Motto, “ Virtute et labore.” 

Per pale az. and ..., three cinquefoils, two in chief 
and one in base. Crest, a winged cinquefoil. 
Does it belong to Greuber? Does it belong 


to any of the French families settled in Ireland 

on the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes? Burke 

gives few of these French families in his Armory. 
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Ricwarp Howarp, LL.D.: Henry Moytacve. 
—I should be glad of any information respecting 
the above. The former was receiver of the land 
tax in 1810, and the latter Master in Chancery, 
1750. His arms were Arg., three fusils conjoined 
in fesse gules, between as many pellets. . 

as 


Monpy or Marxeaton.—I shall be glad of 
information concerning this family. It is men- 
tioned, among others, by Sir Bernard Burke in 
his Reminiscences, &c., p. 118, as illustrating un- 
titled families hereditarily noble. I am anxious 
to ascertain its remote origin, its history, the 
known descents from it as far as possible, and its 
arms. SEARCH. 


Famities or Nicnot axnp Rovse.—When the 
estates of John Power, Baron of Kilmeadon, in the 
co. Waterford, representative of one of the then 
great branches of the house of Le Poer, in the said 
county, were confiscated by the Parliament, they 
were allotted to one Henry Nichol (or at least 
he took out grants for them under the Act of 
Settlement and Explanation). His mural tablet 
still exists in the church of Kilmeadon, This 
states that he was son of Humphry Nicholl, of 
Penvoke, in the county of Cornwall, and 
‘Phillipa, his wife, daughter of Sir Anthony Rouse, 
of “ Rouse of Hallow,” in the county of Cornwall. 
I wish to know if any of your correspondents can 
give me any account of the said families of 
Nichol and Rouse. Nichol’s son died early in 
the eighteenth century, and the estates passed 
into the hands of John Otterington, alderman of 
the city of Dublin, from whom they passed through 
a family named Hayes into the hands of the St. 
Legers, Lords Doneraile. Could any one point out 
the connexion between Otterington and the St. 
Legers ? Pat. 


Letrer or Cosmo pt Mepict.—In the address 
outside a holograph letter of Cosmo di Medici 
which [I possess, I am puzzled (and others with 
me) by a word, Xnglerie. The whole address runs 
thus, the letters supplied being in brackets :— 

“Tilux[trissijmo P{rin]cipi et Ex{cellentissi}mo 
d{omi}no d{omijno F[rancesco] Sf[orza] Vice-Comiti, 
Duci Mediolani, Papie Xnglerie Comit[i] ac 
Chremone d[omi ]no, d[omi }no meo singularissimo.” 
Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” enlighten me? The 
letter is dated from Florence, March 24, 1455. 

Frep. W. Joy, F.S.A. 

Cathedral Library, Ely. 

[Moréri, Gd. Dict. Hist. (Paria, 1759), gives Angleria 
as the Latin form of Anghiera, a town of Italy on the 
western shore of Lago Maggiore, the capital of the 
county of that name, a province of the Duchy of Milan.] 


Newcastte Newspaper: Name Wantep.— 
In the recent biographical notices of Robert Ward, 
editor of the North of England Advertiser and other 


local publications, and a man of whom Newcastle 
may well be proud, it is stated that in 1853 he 
started a small newspaper, of which only one or 
two numbers appeared, because the requirements 
of the then newspaper law had not been complied 
with. Will some one state the name of the paper, 
the date of its first and last issues, with any other 
details worthy of preservation ? 
Cornetivs Watrorp. 
Belsize Park Gardens. 


Querre.—In the Plymouth Water Act (27 Eliz., 
cap. 20, 1585), among the reasons stated for a new 
supply of water being required, occurs the follow- 
ing 

“The said Haven of Plymmowth, being one of the 
pryncipall Havens and Harboroughes of the West Parts 
of Englande, doth Daylie querre and fill w the Sande 
of the Tynnewoorcks and Mines nere adioyneng to the 
same, and in shorte Tyme wilbe utterlie decayed yf some 
Redresse and speedie Remedie be not hadd,” &c. 

What is the meaning of the word querre used in 
this -extract from the Act? Can your readers 
oblige me with any other examples - ~ use ? 


To Ratcu.—The village joiner came here the 
other day to repair a window-cord. On taking 
out the sash, he remarked that the cord had 
ratched two inches. I have looked out for the 
word in all the dictionaries I have, and several 
glossaries. At last I found it in Halliwell, “ Ratch 
(2), to stretch ; to pull asunder, Cumb. (5) To 
tell great falsehoods, Linc.” It seems strange 
that a Cumberland word should be found in Lin- 
colnshire. Is it only another form of the North- 
umberland and Border word raz, which has the 
like meaning ? E. Leaton BLenkissorr. 

Springthorpe. 


“Tae Antiquities or Hercuranevm.”—I 
shall be glad to receive any information relative 
to the following work : “ The Antiquities of Her- 
culaneum ; Translated from the Italian, by 
Thomas Martyn and John Lettise, Bachelors of 
Divinity, and Fellows of Sidney College, Cam- 
bridge, vol. i. part i. containing the Pictures.” 
It was published by subscription, and printed in 
London, in 1773, by W. Bowyer and J. Nicholls. 
I wish chiefly to learn whether the work was ever 
completed ; if so, where a copy may be seen, and 
what is the present value of the book. 

ALFRED JE£WELL. 


BattnazaR Gerprer.—Where was Gerbier’s 
house in London? Rubens stayed with him. 
He must have lived in great style, for a letter of 
1628, quoted by Bryan, states that he entertained 
the king and queen at supper, which could not 
have stood him in “less than a thousand pounds.’ 
Vandyke painted his portrait in a family piece. 

C. A, Warr. 

Mayfair, 
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“Tue Borrerriy's Batt anp Grassnoprer’s 
Feast.”—In what year was this (now a well-known 
illustrated child’s book) first published? I have 
heard that it was written at Bowood, on the occa- 
sion of some féte given there by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne of that day, but have no means of 
verifying the fact. I believe the writer was Mr. 
Roscoe, author of the Life of Leo X., &e. . 


Crove ror Crave.—Have other poets than 
Tennyson used clove for clave as the past tense of 
cleave? See Gareth and Lynette :— 

“‘ Then with a stronger buffet he clove the helm 

As throughly as the ekull.” 

TioveLFinGaceasTeR.—Where shall I find the 
best discussion of the locality represented by the 
ancient Tiovulfingaceaster, which many have iden- 
tified with Torksey, others with Newark and 
Southwell, but of which Mr. Green says, in his 
Making of England, “It seems certainly to be 
Farndon, « village not far from Newark ”? 

G. 8. 8. 


Kon : Swiss Vittaces.—What is the mean- 
ing of the termination kon in the names of many 
villages in Switzerland, principally on the shores 
of the lake of Zurich? Dietikon, Pfiftikon, Sisi- 
kon, Zollikon, Schmerikon, Witikon, Bubikon, &c. 

L. A. R. 


“Portraits or Autuors.”—D'Israeli (Curio- 
sities of Literature), vol. i. p. 64, observes :— 

“ Marville justly reprchends the fastidious fc elings of 
those ingenious men who have resisted the solicitations 
of the artist to sit for their portraits. In them it is 
sometimes as much pride as it is vanity in those who are 
less d fficult in this respect. Of Gray, Fielding, and 
Akenside, we have no heads for which they sat; a cir- 
cumstance regretted by their admirers, and by physiog- 
nomists.” 

Is this true with reference to Gray? Mr. Gosse, 
in his monograph on Gray, mentions several por- 
traits, and 1 have before me now an engraving 
from the portrait of Eckhardt, 


Avrnors or Quotations Waxtep.— 
** Sweet, I have gatherel in the wood 
These April flowers for you; 
I would not have them, if I could, 
Not fade, as o:hers do.” 
H. E. 
Death canno 
To him untimely who is fit to die; — 
The less of this cold earth the more of heaven, 
The brief.r life the earlier immortality.” 
H. 


Replies. 
THE FESTIVAL OF THE POPE'S CHAIR. 
(6 vii. 47, 72.) 
_ The chair referred to is not the Pope’s chair 
im the sense that it is ever in any way used 


by him. Those who have visited the Vatican 
basilica must be aware that the chair in question, 
raised up high as it is, could only be rendered 
accessible by means of a ladder. It is one of the 
most conspicuous objects in St. Peter’s. Enclosed 
in a handsome gilt bronze case, having the form of 
a throne, it is placed at the extreme end of the 
tribune, and faces all who enter the basilica. Sup- 
porting it are four colossal bronze figures, repre- 
senting four great doctors of the church, two of 
the Greek and two of the Latin rite. These are 
St. Athanasius and St. Chrysostom, St. Ambrose 
and St. Augustine of Hippo. I must deny that 
the chair is adored. It is venerated or respected; 
and the correct theological term for such venera- 
tion, respect, or cultus as is given to inanimate 
objects of this class is relative dulia. The 
assertion that it was examined by the French is 
a fable; and Lady Morgan is completely in error 
when she states that it bears a Mohammedan in- 
scription. There is nothing whatever of the kind 
about it. The chair is just such a one as the 
apostle may have found and used in the house of 
the senator Pudens. It is entirely of Roman work- 
manship, and, though constructed of wood, is faced 
almost throughout with ivory, beautifully and 
delicately wrought. The front has eighteen small 
compartments, surrounded by ornaments of pure 
gold, and in these are contained the bas-reliefs, 
which represent, as stated, the exploits of Hercules. 
The sides and back are ornamented with pilasters 
and arcades, and the back has a pediment, the 
tympanum of which, together with the mouldings 
beneath, are, like the bas-reliefs, of finely wrought 
ivory. On each side are rings through which the 
poles were passed when the seat was used as a slla 
gestatoria. It is, in fact, a curule chair. That the 
early Christians, knowing well that “an idol is 
nothing,” had no scruple in employing for religious 
purposes various objects having pagan representa- 
tions on them, those who have any knowledge of 
early Christian antiquities will readily admit. 
Thus, earcophagi, sculptured with pagan subjects, 
were not only used for Christian sepulture, but for 
baptismal fonts and altars; and the vine paintings 
still to be seen in the church of S. Costanza are 
considered by some to be of Bacchic origin. The 
pagan sculptures of this chair at St. Peter’s do not, 
therefore, afford any argument against its authen- 
ticity. Noristhe fact of its preservation tobe greatly 
wondered at. In the apostolic churches it was 
the custom during the early ages of Christianity 
to preserve with care and veneration the ehairs of 
the first bishops. Those of St. James and St. 
Mark were to be seen respectively at Jerusalem 
and Alexandria in the fourth century (Eusebius, 
Hist. Eceles., lib. 7, c. 19, edit. Turin, tom. 1. 
pp. 301, 326; Nicephorus, Cul., lib. 6, c. 16; Acts 
of S. Peter of Alexandria, ap. Baron, ad an. 310); 


and St. Mark's chair was held in such respect by. 
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St. Peter of Alexandria, one of the successors of 
the evangelist, that he refused to occupy it, and 
would only make use of its footstool. The chair 
of St. Peter at Rome is alluded to, perhaps, by Ter- 
tullian (De Prescrip. Herctic., c. 36), more clearly 
by St. Optatus (lib. 2, Adv. Parmenian.), and, 
without doubt, by Ennodius of Pavia, who, in the 
year 503, speaks of the “ gestatoriam sellam apos- 
tolicee confessionis” (in Labb. Concil., tom. iv. 
Par. 1671, pp. 1356c and 1358p). 

And now with regard to the Mohammedan in- 
scription. Lady Morgan has evidently confused 
the chair at Rome with a certain other chair that 
exists in the church of S. Pietro di Castello, in 
Venice. This latter does, it must be acknowledged, 
bear a Mohammedan inscription, engraved in Cufic 
characters, on its back. The chair, however, is not 
treated with any special respect. Though popu- 
larly called “the chair of St. Peter,” it does not 
— a place of honour, but is merely set against 
a wall, between the second and third altars, on the 
right hand side of the church. A tablet above 
states that it was presented in the year 1310 by 
the emperor Michael Balbus to the doge Peter 
Grandonicus, or Gradenigo. Quadri’s guide-book 
terms it “a very ancient marble chair, believed by 
the vulgar to be the one used by St. Peter at 
Antioch,” and then adds an account of the Arabic 
inscription. But the very fact of the existence of 
this chair does not seem to be generally known 
even in Venice. For a full account of the two 
chairs see Cardinal Wiseman’s Essays on Various 
Subjects, vol. iii. W. 


To Mr. Pratt's interesting account of the in- 
scriptions on the Pope’s chair, it ought in justice 
to beadded that Cardinal Newman, in his Lectures 
on Catholics, p. 241, says, that inquiry was made, 
and it turned out that the chair of which Lady 
Morgan had spoken was at Venice, not at Rome ; 
that it had been brought thither by the Crusaders 
from the East, and therefore might well bear upon 
it the Mohammedan inscription; and that tradition 
gave it to be the Antiochene chair of the apostle, 
and not the Roman. Godfrey Higgins, in his 
Anacalypsis, i. 693, indulges in some very rash 
conjectures on the purpose of the Arabic inscrip- 
tion. Ne Quip 


The last word on this interesting sulject—I 
mean on the Cathedra Petri—was said, and is to 
be read, in Two Memoirs on Stint Peter's Chair, 
preserved at Rome, by Mr. Arthur Ashpitel, F.S.A., 
and Mr. Alexander Nesbitt, F.S. A., published by 
the Society of Antiquaries in 1870. I would re- 
commend the perusal of these valuable memoirs 
to Miss Busx. She will not regret the time ex- 
pended in so doing. H. C. C. 

May I supplement Miss Busx’s comp'ete answer 
to Mr. Prarr by saying that in the Weekly Re- 


of the observance at Rome of the feast of St. 
Peter’s chair upon January 18, with some inter- 
esting facts about the chair itself? I was surprised 
to find Mr. Piatt resuscitating the old fictions con- 
nected with the subject, and that he should speak 
of its being “ exposed to the adoration (!) of the 
people.” James Britten. 
(A. N. and E. R. next week.) 


Earty Marniaces (6% vi. 347).—A more 
remarkable instance of early marriage than that 
quoted by H. occurs in the case of Maurice, Lord 
Berkeley, the third of that name, as related by 
Smyth, the Berkeley antiquary, in his Lives of the 
Berkeleys, which I am at this time, with the per- 
mission liberally accorded by Lord Fitzbardinge, 
editing for the members of the Bristol and Glou- 
cestershire Archeological Society. I will state 
the account of it shortly in Smyth’s own quaint 
language :— 

“ If those two records of inquisitions in the counties of 
Gloucester and Somerset | Escheut 15 Edw. II. No. 46], 
found by this lord after the death of his father, have this 
lord’s age aright, to whose belief I am also tyed by other 
observations concurring (and he best knew his own age 
that sett it down), then was this lord Maurice born in 
the year 1281, being the ninth of King Edward the first, 
and near the month of Aprill, wherein his granifather 
the Lord Maurice dyed; And was by his father the last 
lord Thomas marryed at E’ght yeares old, n the 17th of 
that King, to Eve, daughter of Ewdo lord Zouch and of 
the Lady Millicent de Monte Al:o his wife ; and was by 
her made father of Thomas, his eldest son, before hee was 
fourteen years old himself: Neither was his wife above 
that age, which I am as unapt as any to give faith unto ; 
Howbeit when I see and handle this lord’s birth in y® 
ninth year of King Edward the first, And find him to be 
marryed in y* seaventeenth of that Kinge and himself 
but fourty yeara old at y* death of his father in the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth year of King Edward the second, 
And when he himself dyeth in May in the Nineteenth 
year of the sayd King, Anno 1326, and leaveth Thomas, 
his said son and heir, then thirty years old and upwards 
(all which by their offices, deeds, and other Evidences 
appears very manifest). I would gladly think otherwige, 
but Truth will not permit mee.” 

Joun 

Bicknor Court, ColefurJ. 


These early marriages were not at all uncom- 
mon at the period H. mentions, and for a century 
later, if not more. They were chiefly in the upper 
classes, and were generally a-ranged by the families 
so as to join ostates lying near tu each other. For 
instance (temp. Hen. VIII.), Margiret, daughter 
of Richard Smith, Eq, heiress of Shirfurd (near 
Naneaton, in Warwickshire), was married to 
Williaw, third son of Sir John Lyttleton; the 
children were both nine years ol}. Generally the 


custom followed with these marriages was that 


after the ceremony the bride lived with her parents 
for some years, aud the bridegroom continued his 
education or was sent abroad with a tutor for the 


guster of to-day (January 27) there is an account | same time. Both Evelyn and Pepys married very 
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— wives; I think that Evelyn’s wife was 
fourteen years old when he married her, and that 
Pepys’s was fifteen or sixteen. I have not the books 
to refer to, but I think that Mrs. Evelyn stayed a 
year or two at Paris with her family before coming 
to England to her husband. I cannot think of 
instances to which I could refer now, but on look- 
ing at visitations of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and other historical and genealogical 
papers, numerous cases occur. Srrix. 


Not only in the days of good Queen Bess and 
earlier, but very much later in our history were 
such marriages allowed. To take an instance in 
the Georgian period, this entry is in “ The Chrono- 
logical Diary” appended to The Historical Regis- 
ter, vol. vi., for the year 1721, June 8: “ Charles 
Powel, of Carmarthen, Esq., of about eleven Years 
of Age, marry’d to a Daughter of Sir Thomas 
Powel, of Broadway, Bart., deceas’d, aged about 
i4.” The young lady’s only brother had died on 
March 21 preceding. Often did a guardian having 
control of a wealthy ward find it convenient not 
to delay the promotion of a marriage of the ward 
with one of his own kith and kin, though not 
always by any means was it considered necessary 
that there should exist between the couple the 
sentiments which induced Dickens’s “ young gen- 
tleman not eight years old to run away with a 
fine young woman of seven.” W. E. B. 


I may mention a similar instance which occurred 
nearly one hundred and thirty years later than 
the marriage to which H. refers, in a family which 
my mother now represents, viz, the Shaws of 
Ballytweedy, co. Antrim. Henry Shaw (son of 
John Shaw, of Bullytweedy, and grandson of Capt. 
Shaw, High Sheriff for county Antrim, 1693, who 
was attainted by King James’s Parliament) was 
married in the year 1721 to his cousin Mary (only 
child of Patrick Shaw, of Brittas, co. Antrim), 
when “ neither of them was yet fifteen years old”; 
and the old document from which I am quoting 
goes on to say that the father of this equally pre- 
cocious bridegroom “continued to manage for the 
young couple, and had not long survived their 
coming of age.” Their eldest child was born in 
1723. Henry Shaw died in 1775, a year after the 
birth of his great-grandson, Thomas Potter, of 
Mount Potter, co. Down. 

Watton Grauamu Berry. 

Broomfield, Fixby, near Huddersfield, 

An instance of early marriage even more curious 
than that mentioned by H. is the marriage of 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas, Lord Clifford, of 
Skipton Castle, in the fifteenth century, to Sir 
Robert Plampton, of Plumpton Castle. The bride 
was six years of age, and the bridegroom not much 
more. The husband died three years after mar- 
Willeas the “ widow ” was united to his brother 
Ww when she had gained the age of twelve 


years. Dodsworth preserved for us the document 
from which the above information is given in 
Whitaker's History of Craven. 


Skipton, 


In recently making a search through several of 
the old county histories I found that excessively 
early marriages were of very frequent occurrence, 
the parties in many cases being considerably 
younger than the pair H. mentions. Was there a 
system of betrothal which, badly recorded, we 
perforce confuse with actual marriage ? 

WirrreD HarcRAve. 


Lionel, Duke of Clarence, third surviving son 
of King Edward IIL, was married very young to 
the heiress of Ulster; the wedding took place in 
1352, and as the prince was born in 1338 he was 
a juvenile bridegroom of fourteen. I have not 
been able to secure the real age of Lady Elizabeth 
de Burgh, but I conclude that she was —— 

A. H, 


W. H. Dawsoy. 


There seems to be evidence that a little before 
1646 a certain Jane Rookes was married when 
but twelve years of age. See Sixth Report of 
Historical MSS. Commission, p. 114. 

Epwarp Peacock, 


Tae Coompa Mera at (6% §, 
vii. 23).—I can answer the inquiries of your cor- 
respondent on this subject upon good authority as 
follows :— 

1. It is only the confluence of the Jumna and 
the Ganges which is sacred to the Hindu. 

2. Because these rivers flow down from the 
Himalayas, the dwelling-place of the gods. 

3. “ Magh, or Magha, the month go called, the 10th of 
the Hindu year, when the sun enters Capricorn, when 
the full moon is near the asterism. Magha (January and 
February). On the first of the month go called, accord- 
ing to solar computation, or the first lunation of the moon, 
that is, the day of the new moon, a great festival is 
observed in Upper India, when bathing in the sea at 
Ganga-Ségara, or the mouth of the Bhagiratha, is 
considered of peculiar efficacy.'’"— Wilson's A nglo-Jndian 
Dictionary. 

“ Méla, a fair, or assembly of people, periodically at 
some particular spot, usually on a ~~ wh. festival, but 
at which traffic is carried on, and amusements are pro- 
vided.” — 

4. The benefit to be derived from bathing at 
the junction of the sacred rivers is the washing 
away of sins, 

5. Coombh is a grand cycle of years, and twelve 
is such a number. 

6. Nothing is more variable and shifting than 
the course of a river in India. Within another 
coombh of twelve years the two grand rivers may 
have ceased to meet, and be rolling seaward by 
other and different channels, of which event pos- 
sibly some present indication may have given rise 
to the passage in the East Indian Railway report 
as quoted by your correspondent. 
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There is an articleon the Magh Méla of Allahabad 
in the January number of Medern Thought, which 


might interest your correspondent. 
M, P. Birra. 


Scuitter’s “ Pecasus im Jocne” (6™ §. vi. 
469, 542; vii. 16).—According to my opinion, 
Schiller did not intend to convey any particular 
notion in choosing the name of Haymarket as the 
place where Pegasus was sold. He probably chose 
itas an “ outlandish” name merely, wishing to place 
the scene of the imaginary horse-market in some 
foreign country. For this purpose the name of Hay- 
market must have appeared to him the more suit- 
able on account of the similarity between the 
English “ market ” and the German “ Markt.” As 
regards the faulty rhythm of the first line of the 
above poem, it should be remembered that Schiller 
very frequently took a poetical licence with 
foreign names, thus using in his Wallenstein the 
names of “ Maradas” and “ Slawata” as amphi- 
brachs instead of as dactyls. The termination et 
in German nouns is, besides, usually long; we must 
therefore scan the last words of line one thus, 2% 
Haymérkét, pronouncing the final syllable et long 
to rhyme with poet, however much this may jar on 
English ears. In conclusion, I cannot help adding 
that all the commentaries on Schiller’s poems 
which I have seen explain the name of Haymarket 
‘wrongly, some confounding it with Smithfield, 
“where also women were sold,” and others putting 
it down as a town in England where the same 
“ wife-traffic” was carried on. 

C. A. Bucnuerm, Pa.D. 

King’s College, London. 


Erasmus on Kissixe (6 §. vii. 69).—The 
passage wanted is probably that quoted by Mr. 

. B. Rye in his interesting England as seen by 
Foreigners, pp. 260-61, from Erasmi Epistole, fol., 
Basil., 1558, p. 223, and put by me in a note to 
my Harrison’s Description of England in Shak- 
sper’s Youth, pt. i. p. lxi (New Shakspere 
Society) :— 

“Here [in England] are girls with angels’ faces, so 
kind and obliging that you would for prefer them to all 
your Muses. Besides, there is a custon here never to be 
sufficiently commended. Wherever you come, you are 
received with a kiss by all; when you take your leave, 
)ou are dismissed with kisses; you return, kisses are 
repeated. They come to visit you, kisses again; they 
leave you, you kiss them all round. Should they meet 
you snywhere, kisees in abundance; in fine, wherever 
you move, there is nothing but kisses.” 

F. J. Forntvatt. 


Caatrenton’s Writixes (6 vi. 404).— 

he magazine contributions of Thomas Chatterton 
are collected, notably in the edition of 1777 (pub- 
lished by T. Payne & Son, at the Mews Gate), and, 
I suppose, in later editions also. Besides the paper 
on Eolus (the third of the “ Hunter of Oddities” 
Series), there is also a paper on the “ Antiquity of 


Christmas Games”; another on the “ Origin, 
Nature, and Design of Sculpture”; “ The Adven- 
tures of a Star”; “Maria Friendless”; “The 
False Step”; ‘‘ Memoirs of a Sad Dog”; “Tony 
Selwood ”; four papers on “Oddities”; “ Astrea 
Brokage”; “The Unfortunate Fathers”; and two 
or three short anecdotes, of which the following 
may form a fair example :— 

“ After Chaucer had distributed copies of the tale of 
Piers Plowman, a Franciscan friar wrote a satiric 
maumery [sic] upon him; which was acted at the 
monasteries in London, and at Woodstock before the 
Court. Chaucer, not a little nettled at the poignancy 
and popularity of the satire, meeting his antagonist in 
Fleet Street, beat him with his dagger; for which he 
was fined two shillings, as appeara by a record of the 
Inner Temple, where Chaucer was a student.” 

Tt has often surprised me that no really popular 
life of Chatterton is accessible. I wrote a paper 
on the *‘ Marvellous Boy” for the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, November, 1878, and had little to work 
upon except the Life of Chatterton by Dix, and 
the introductory preface to the collected edition of 
his Works to which I have already alluded. I re- 
member that Mr. Sala then gave me some valuable 
suggestions, and was most kind in putting me on 
the track of information. But we want a popular 
monograph of Chatterton ; let us hope that this 
may soon be supplied to us. I cannot forbear, in 
conclusion, to quote the last paragraph in one of 
his letters to the editor of the Town and Country 
Magazine. It will serve to raise the veil on the 
misery of that young life, and make us at once 
deplore Chatterton’s misfortunes and heartily con- 
gratulate ourselves on the fact that we live in more 
halcyon days:—“ Permit this, then, to appear in 
your universally admired magazine ; it may give 
some entertainment to your readers and a dinner 
to your humble servant,” &c. 

Ricwarp Epccumse. 

33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


Tae Encuisn Ancestry or Loncrettow (6% 
8. vi. 421, 495).—In chat with my excellent 
friend and neighbour, Mr. Henry Sewell Stokes, 
whose office of Clerk of the Peace for Cornwall 
brings him near me, I mentioned this subject, 
just started in “N. & Q.” My friend, the author 
of The Vale of Lanherne, The Chantry Owl, 


more delicious poetry, tells me that he had a corre- 
spondence with the late poet Longfellow in the 
year 1876 respecting the latter’s intended pub- 
lication of Poems of Places, in which he wished to 
insert some verses of Mr. Stokes’s. Mr. Stokes 
felt honoured by this request, gave ready assent, 
and many of his compositions will be found in the 
two volumes so named which Messrs, Macmillan 
& Co. published. 

In one of Longfellow’s letters, dated Cambridge, 
U.S., April 7, 1876, he writes to Mr. Stokes as 
follows : “ Your-own middle name suggests kin- 


Memories, a Life's Epilogue, Rzstormel, and much . 
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ship. The first of my name who came to this 
country married Anne Sewell, of Newberry, and 
as I am descended from her, perhaps we are in 
some way cousins,” 

Mr. Stokes, in replying to this letter, wrote to 
Mr. Longfellow that his own mother was Anne 
Sewell, daughter of James Sewell, a wine mer- 
chant of Bristol, who, on the death of her father 
and mother, in the early part of this century, 
accompanied or followed her brother James, a 
proctor and notary, to Gibraltar, probably in 1806 ; 
that in 1807 this Ann Sewell married Henry Stokes, 
a merchant of Gibraltar; and that the writer, Mr. 
Henry Sewell Stokes, now in his seventy-fifth 
year, was the eldest child of this marriage. 

James Sewell, the proctor, died at Gibraltar 
many years ago, at an advanced age, and all his 
brothers and sisters are dead. He informed Mr. 
W. M. Stokes (a brother of Mr. H. S. Stokes), 
now a barrister at Gibraltar, that his father, James 
Sewell, of Bristol, was of the family of Dr. Sewell, 
a civilian lawyer, and Sir Thomas Sewell, Master 
of the Rolls. These probably lived in the last 
century. 

My friend has not had time to work out of these 
few particulars fuller details and proofs; but I 
offer them, thinking they may possibly elucidate 
a subject in which Longfellow was manifestly 
interested. T. Quititer 

Bodmin. 

Mr. Ettis’s statement that no one has offered 
to search the York wills for particulars respecting 
the poet’s ancestors is not correct, as Mr. S. Mar- 
gerison has noted all wills of the family ante 
1700, which, with other notices, he proposes to 
insert in the notes to the second volume of Calver- 
ley Parish Registers, now in the press. I have 
met with several notices of the family after 1520, 
and have a sketch at hand, by the Rev. Robert 
Collyer, of New York, for our forthcoming volume, 
Iikley, Ancient and Modern. Mr. Dawson, 
also, in his new History of Skipton, shows that he 
has devoted some attention to the subject; but 
with all these endeavonrs, the work is far from 
being perfect. I am disposed to think that we 
must abandon the Longvillers theory—indeed, I 
have never adopted it. Yet we have an important 
. family near, the change of whose name is certain, 
and the difficulty as great, viz, Maud, anciently 
Montault. The Longfellows of Ilkley had mem- 
bers who were called before the court for cutting 
yew, keeping .“dogges,” and Margaret Lang- 
fellowe was “ducked” once or twice, to cool her 
hot, if not slanderous, tongue. From a letter in 
Mr. Collyer's sketch, dated 1680, we learn that 
“Bro. Longfellow’s father, William Longfellow, 
lives at Horsforth, near Leeds. Tell him Bro. has 
a son William, a fine likely child.” This letter 
was written by Judge Sewall, of Boston, whose 
sister William Longfellow had married a couple 


of years before. What is particularly wanted now 
is the baptisms of all the William Longfellows, 
born about 1651, whose fathers were named Wil- 
liam, and, so far as we can obtain them, all- the 
baptisms of the elder William Longfellows born 
about 1624. This research certainly leads us toa 
William Longfellow, of Ilkley, father of William 
Longfellow, of Ilkley, born 1624, who probably re- 
moved a few miles away to Horsforth, and was 
the father of the emigrant. 
J. Horsrary Turner. 
Tdel, Bradford. 


Guesses as to the origin of family names are, like 
most other guesses, of little value. It may, how- 
ever interest some of your readers to know that 
in 1 Henry VII. a Thomas Longfurlange was a 
tenant of the manor of Kirton-in-Lindsey, in 
Misson. I have derived this information from 
the court roll of the manor for that year. 

Epwaro Peacock, 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Lowrner Yares (6% §. vii. 48), of Catharine 
Hall, Cambridge, took the degree of B.A. in 1750, 
of M.A. in 1754, B.D. in 1774, and D.D. in 1780. 
He was made Master of Catharine Hall in 1779. 
These particulars are contained in the Gradwati 
Cantabrigienses, edition of 1846. From Gunning’s 
Reminiscences of Cambridge we gather that Dr 
Yates served the office of Vice-Chancellor in 
1794-5. A description of the doctor’s person is 
given by Gunning, ibid. :— 

“ He was low in stature, remarkably fat, his form was 
spherical he appeared to a person following him not 
very unlike a turtle walking on his hind lege. I [Mr. 
Gunning] was accompanying him to St. Mary’s on a 
Saint’s day when I heard the sound of a very jovial party 
breakfasting in King’s Parade. One of them, looking 
out of the window, saw us approach, and before we got 
opposite the house they all joined ina very loud and 
noisy song, of which the following words were very dis- 
tinctly heard 


ad 


Lowther Yates in pantaloons !’ 
These words were often repeated.” — Gunning, vol. ii. p.7. 
The sequel of the incident is told by Mr. Ganning, 
but amounts to little more than that the chief 
offender, whose name was Le Grice, apologized and 
was forgiven by the good-natured dignitary. A 
few more particulars of Yates’s year of office are con- 
tained in Cooper's Annals of Cambridge, an. 1795. 
CanTaB. 
He succeeded Kenrick Prescot, D.D., as Master 
of Catharine Hall in 1779, and was succeeded by 
Joseph Procter, B.D., in 1799. 
W. A. M. Browy, 


Jonn Wartsweicnt S. vii. 49).—John 
Wainwright was born at Stockport, aud probably 
migrated to Manchester about 1750. He was 
appointed organist of the collegiate church of that 
town on May 12, 1767, and died ia January of 
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the following year, 1768. He published A Collec- 
tion of Psalm Tunes, Anthems, Hymns, and Chants 
for One, Two, Three, and Four Voices, in oblong 
folio, in the year 1767, but the tunes in that work 
are all unnamed. It may be that his admirers 
called his popular tune “Stockport” in order to 
associate it with the composer’s birthplace—at all 
events, this appropriate name was attached to it 
for many years, until some meddlers renamed it, 
variously “ Dorchester,” “ Yorkshire,” “ Mottram.” 
Wainwright was an excellent performer on the 
violin and organ. Josh. Bates was wont to say 
that he obtained his first notion of grand organ 
playing from listening to the performance of Wain- 
wright on the organ in the collegiate church. 

It is easy to understand how the error has crept 
in that John Wainwright resided at Liverpool—by 
the way, he was not a Mus. Doc., but his son 
Robert was, and he, succeeding his father at Man- 
chester, afterwards removed to Liverpool, where he 
was appointed organist of St. Peter’s Church on 
March 1, 1775. He was a voluminous composer, 
and died July 15, 1782, aged thirty-four. When 
Robert left Manchester he was succeeded by his 
brother Richard, who was also an able musician 
and composer ; at his brother’s death he removed 
to Liverpool, and succeeded him at St. Peter’s ; he 
died, aged sixty-seven, August 20, 1825. There 
was another brother, William, who was also a 
musician and composer ; he was a “ singing man ” 
of the Collegiate Church, Manchester, also a music- 
seller and performer on the contra-basso; he died 
July 2, 1797. W. H. Coummines, 


Joun Gumuey (6 S. vii. 62).—I have met 
with more than one contemporary allusion to John 
Gumley’s trade as a glass and china seller, but 
cannot, unfortunately, lay my hand at the moment 
on any reference save one to Steele’s paper in the 
Spectator for Oct. 14, 1712 :— 

“So though we are at this day beholden to the late 
ay and inventive Duke of Buckingham for the whole 
Trade and Manufacture of Glaes, yet I suppose there is 
no cne will aver that were his Grace yet living, they 
would not rather deal with my diligent Friend and 
Neighbour Mr. Gumley for any Goods to be prepared 
and delivered on such 1 Day than he would with that 
illustrious Mechanic above mentioned.” 

I know not on what authority Malcolm says 
(Londinium Redivivum, 4to., 1807, vol. iv. p. 302), 
“John Gumley rented all the upper part of this 
building in 1714 as a warehouse for pier and other 
glasses, framed and unframed.” Moy Txomas., 


or Hartixeton (6" §. vi. 407).—The 
office of Dean of Hartington, co. Derby, is said by 
the Rev. J. C. Cox to be “of post-Reformation 
origin” (Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire, ii. 
484). Lysons remarks (Mag. Brit., 1817, v. 176):— 

“When Hartington cc were inclosed in 1798, 
the late Earl Beauchamp, then William Lygon, Esq., 
being impropriator of the great tithes, had an allotment 


in lieu of them, which allotment he afterwards sold to 
Sir Hugh Bateman, Bart. In right of the rectorial 
estate Sir Hugh Bateman is patron of the Deanery of 
Hartington. The dean has the ecclesiastical jurisdicti 
of the parish, the probate of wills, &c., it being exempt 
from the authority of the Bishop and the Archdeacon, 


The late Rev. John Bateman, Rector of West 
Leake, was Dean of Hartington until his death, 
which occurred recently, having been presented by 
the trustees of the late Sir Hugh Bateman, his 
uncle, in 1852. 

In the collections of the late Mr. Bateman, of 
Lomberdale House, was the ivory seal, which is 
thus described in the Descriptive Catalogue (Bake- 
well, printed for the Author, 1855, 8vo. p. 271):— 

“* Tvory Seal of a Rural Dean of Hartington, inscribed 
round the edge : ‘x Sigil . Thom . Harvey . Decani . de. 
aa .cum.membris.’ The gift of Mr. Yates in 
“ The handle of the seal forms a salt-cellar, and the face, 
which is of pointed oval shape, is engraved with the follow- 
ing singular devices :—At the top is the sun; alittle lower, 
on the dexter side, is a crescent to indicate the moon; 
on the sinister is a hand issuing from the clouds holding 
a pair of balances; beneath the clouds are seven stars, 
Under the balances is a label, extending across the seal, 
inscribed ‘ vrnciT . QVI. PATITVR ’: and lowest of all is 
a shield bearing in chief six crescents, in base, an arm 
in armour holding a dagger. It appears from the Hart- 
ington register that Thomas Harvey was vicar of the 
parish from 1635 to 1648.” 

After the death of Mr. Bateman, a large propor- 
tion of his Derbyshire collections was sent by his 
son to the Sheffield Museum; I am not aware 
whether or no the above interesting seal is in- 
cluded amongst the objects thus bestowed. 
AtFrreD WALLIS. 


DeciPHEeReR TO THE Kine §. vi. 408).— 
Though unable to explain what the duties were an- 
nexed to this office, yet the following extract from The 
Remains of Thomas Hearne may prove an illus- 
tration of it, and of the Willes family by whom it 
was held. It also incidentally notes the custom 
prevalent in the early part of the last century of 
addressing unmarried ladies by the title Mrs., and 
another instance of this custom may be seen in 
the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral in a monumental 
inscription to the memory of an unmarried daugh- 
ter of Sir Christopher Wren. In Westminster 
Abbey may also be seen the monument of an un- 
married lady styled in the epitaph “Mrs. Mary 
Kendall” :— 

“ Feb. 6, 1718/19. On Monday morning last, Mrs, 
Jenny White, daughter of Alderman White of Oxford, 
was married in Merton college chapell, to Mr. Willes, of 
Oriel College, who is King George's decypherer, and 
hath lately got a very good parsonage in Hertfordshire, 
This gentleman is one of the Constitutioners, as they are 
called, and is a very great whig, as is also Alderman 
White, whose eldest daughter, Mrs. Mary White (looked 
upon as a great beauty, as Mrs. Jenny is also —_s 
married a gentleman of University coll. who ha 
little or nothing (though he hath got some preferment 
since), at the same time that she might have had Mr. 
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now Dr. Robert Clavering, who hath got about a thousand 
@ year, as her father would fain have had her. There is 
a third daughter, who is the youngest, and is about 
14 years of age. Mr. Willes and Mrs. Jenny took 
coach, and went out of town immediately after they were 
married.”"— Vol. ii. p. 89. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tar Son ayp Wuatenoye (6% vi. 408).— 
In the History of Signboards it is suggested that 
this sign, which is to be seen at Latton, in Essex, 
originated from a whalebone hanging outside the 
house, or that the landlord had laid the founda- 
tion of his fortune as a rag merchant. 

EverarD Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


This sign is most likely one of a class of which 
there were several instances in the neighbourhoods 
of Rotherhithe and the East of London. The 
Greenland Docks were in the first-named parish. 
Either the sign was painted on the blade-bone 
of a whale, or, there being tea-gardens attached to 
the house, the jawbones of a whale were erected 
by way of an archway at the entrance. I doubt 
not that with the help of “ old Jamaica” the vertical 
and midnight suns were often brought into com- 
munion. B. 


“Tae Deatn-tick” §. vi. 385).—May I 
be allowed to quote from an article by myself in 
Belgravia for March, 1881?— 


“In Lancashire, where the death-tick is still feared, 
it is reported as ‘a curious circumstance’ that the real 
death-tick must only tick three times on each occasion. 
When we remember that Mr. Darwin says that death- 
ticks (Anobium tessellatum) are known to answer to 
each other's ticking, or, as he has personally observed, 
a tapping noise artificially made, it is evident that if a 
Lancashire maid is disturbed by the three dread ticks 
she should wait for answering ticks, or stimulate them 
by an artificial tick, before allowing her superstitious 
fears to get the better of her reason.” — Vol. xliv. p. 106, 
“ Presages of Approaching III.” 

The in Darwin's works to which I referred 
was the following :— 

“The belief that the stridulation serves as a sexual 

call is supported by the fact that death-ticks (Anobium 
tessellatum) are well known to answer each other's tick- 
ing, and, as I have myself observed, a tapping noise 
made,” &c.—Darwin'’s The Descent of Man, 
p. 306. 
The most exhaustive account of the death-tick 
with which I am acquainted is contained in an 
article, “Concerning Insects commonly called 
Death-Watches,” by the Rev. W. Haughton, 
M.A., F.L.S., which appeared in Nature and Art 
of Oct. 1, 1866. Mr. Haughton’s conclusion is 
as follows :— 


“I may mention that a friend of mine told me that 
the summer before last he heard a peculiar ticking 
sound proceeding from a picture-frame in his sittting- 
room, and that upon his taking the frame from the wall 
on which it hung and placing it upon the table he con- 


tinued to hear the same sounds; anxious to discover the 
author of them he took the frame to pieces with the 
greatest care, and discovered within it a minute spider. 
and a specimen of what, from his description o it, f 
doubt not was an Atropos pulsatorius. I think this 
matter, so long a questio vexrata, has been thus finally 
set at rest, and that Alropos pulsatorius is certainly one 
of the insects popularly known as death-watches. 

“Since the above was written I have examined a 
number of these minute insects, which I find abundantly 
in my house. The Alropos pulsatorius, which is about 
one line in length, is entirely destitute of wings, the 
female is broader than the male, and has the antenne 
much larger. The sex can readily be distinguished by 


polling the body in two with the points of two needles; 


have not yet succeeded in my endeavour to hear the 
ticking and Art, vol. i. p. 133, 


Wituram Georce Brack. 
1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


Busyan A Roya.ist on A PanLiAMENTARIAN 
(6 S. vi. 409).—Mr. Froude’s remarks upon this 
point are interesting :— 


“ At this crisis Bunyan was, as he says, drawn to bea 
soldier ; and it is extremely characteristic of him and of 
the body to which he belonged that he leaves us to guess 
on which side he served. He does not tell us himself. 
His friends in after life did not care to ask him, or he 
to inform them, or else they thought the matter of too 
small importance to be worth mentioning with exact- 
ness. There were two traditions, and his biographers 
chose between them, as we do Probability is on the 
side of his being with the Royalists. His father was of 
the ‘national religion.’ He himself had as yet no special 
convictions of his own. Jobn Gifford, the Baptist 
minister at Bedford, had been a Royalist. The only 
incident which Bunyan speaks of connected with his 
military experience points in the same direction,’ — 
Bunyan (“ English Men of Letters”), pp. 11-13. 


E. H. 


Otrver Cromwett as “Tactus” §, vi. 
366; vii. 31).—Noble also ascribes this anecdote 
to the time when Cromwell “was at the Free 
Grammar School at Huntingdon.” His speech, on 
stumbling over the crown and regalia, was as 
follows :— 


“Was ever man so fortunate as I, 
To break his shins at such a stumbling block? 
Roses and bays packe hence: this crown and robe 
My brows and body circle and invest ! 
How gallantly it fite me ! sure the slave 
Measured my head that wrought this coronet ! 
They lie, who say complexions cannot change : 
My bioot’s ennobled, and I am transform’d 
Unto the sacred temper of a King. 
Methinks [ hear my noble parasites 
Styling me Cesar, or great Alexander, 
Licking my feet, and wondering where I got 
This precious ointment :—how my pace is mended ! 
How princely do I speak! how sharp I threaten ! 
Peasants, I'll curb your headstrong impudence, 
And make you tremble when the lion roars: 
Ye earth-bred worms :—0, for a looking gliss ! 
Poets will write whole volumes of this scarre ! 
Where's my attendants?” &c. 


If the incident of the dream—for which he was 
flogged by Dr. Beard—be true, and which, despite 
the flogging and his father’s displeasure, he was 
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said to be fond of repeating to his uncle Steward 
(Sir Philip Warwick’s Memoirs), one can readily 
imagine with what enthusiasm he would deliver 
the foregoing soliloquy. Curszert Bebe. 


Toxspay Ustvcry vi. 286).—Dr. Hype 
CrarkeE and also R. H. B. (6 §. vi. 317) both 
write regarding this superstition, and the latter 
inquires if any one has met with it further west or 
north than Rome. On Wednesday, June 25, 1879, 
I happened to be passing a building in this fortress 
lavishly decorated with flags, and on inquiring the 
reason of the display was informed that a “St. 
John’s Day ball” was to be given there in the 
evening. ~ I remarked, ‘‘ Yesterday was St. John’s 
Day.” “Si, Seiior,” was the reply ; “ but yesterday 
was also Tuesday, and that day is considered in- 
auspicious as well as Friday by Gibraltarians.” 
The superstition is not confined to Gibraltar, but is 
prevalent throughout Andalugia, and I imagine 
throughout the whole Peninsula. The Castillian 
— says, “En martes ni te cases ni te em- 
barques ” (on Tuesday neither marry nor embark 
in any enterprise). I may add that there is a 
Sevillian Opera Company at present in this city. 
The first performance was announced for Satur- 
day 18th ult., but on account of the indisposition of 
one of the principal artists the opening night had 
to be postponed. The Impresario, Don Ventura 
Sanchez, was about to announce that the first night 
would be on November 21, but his company would 
not hear of such a thing, as that date fell on a 
Tuesday. R. Stewart Patterson. 

Gibraltar. 


Guastalla, “ Preambolo” to Canti Popolari del 
Circondario di Modica, gives the reason for Tues- 
day being considered unlucky in the tradition that 
Judas was born on that day; and to the local 
version of the Roman distich I have already given 
on the subject (6S. vi. 317) adds the following :— 

* Li sonna di lu Juni, e di lu marti 
8’ ’un su’ veri, su’ parti.” 
R. H. Busx. 


“Fon”: “Forster” §, iii. 328).—Under 
the above heading I inquired as to the origin of 
the word foin, used by Pitt, Wilberforce, and 
other friends in 1784, in the sense of to idle, trifle, 
Tecreate. The word frequently occurs in old 
writers in the sense to thrust with a weapon. 
Richardson has many quotations, from Chaucer 
downwards, and Shakespeare uses the word in 
that sense in Much Ado about Nothing, King 
Lear, and Merry Wives of Windsor. But in the 
Second Part of Henry IV. (II. iv.) it occurs with 
quitea different meaning, as if in the convivial sense 
implied in the quotation from Wilberforce (Life) 
in my first query. Doll Tearsheet says, “ When 
wilt thou leave fighting o’ days and foining o’ 
nights?” TI asked (6 S. iii. 328) whether foin, as 
used by Pitt and the others, were merely a fanci- 


ful word used playfully by them, and perhaps of 
their invention. From the above speech of Doll’s, 
foin seems to have had a second meaning, very 
much the same as rollicking, roystering ; for she 
puts foining in direct contrast to fighting and 
thrusting. Mistress Tearsheet is not a desirable 
or a safe person to quote from, and perhaps her 
language was offensively figurative. Where did 
Pitt and his friends get their foin and foinster 
from ? J. Dixon. 


Avxsoroucn Cuaurcn, Lixcotysnire §, 
vi. 446, 497).—I must apologize very heartily to 
Mr. Exton for my mistakes about this matter. 
Indeed, when I read his rejoinder to my dis- 
coveries, I felt much like Jonathan Oldbuck on 
the Kaim of Kinprunes, when the bedesman in- 
terrupted his speculations with the celebrated 
words, “ Pretorian here, Pretorian there, I mind 
the bigging o’t.” I should explain that my visit 
to Alkborough Church took place in the twilight 
of a gloomy November afternoon, that I could not 
find the parish clerk, and that I had to leave after a 
very short examination of the font cover. The figure 
of Noah and his dove I could only make out at all 
by holding the cover obliquely between me and 
what light fell upon it from the windows, It is, 
perhaps, not to be wondered at that I was “at 
sea” in most of my remarks. My main contention, 
however, was that it is a pity to see the old Norman 
font thrust into a corner. When I hear of any 
steps being taken to restore either church or font 
I will certainly make the best amends I can for 
my hasty paragraph by sending a mite towards 
the good work. PELAGIUS. 


TranspLanteD Teetn (6 §S. vii. 17).—Mr, 
Epccumss refers to an example given by Petrus 
Borellus, of “a tooth drawn out and transplanted.” 
Some years ago my dentist, the late Mr. Maclean, 
of Wimpole Street, told me of a case of the kind 
which happened within his own knowledge. A 
young English lady, riding in the Bois de Boulogne, 
was thrown from her horse, and one of her front 
teeth was knocked out. She was taken, as soon 
as possible, to a dentist in Paris. He at once pro- 
duced or discovered some poor girl of the same 
age, drew the corresponding tooth from this girl’s 
mouth, and transferred it sur-le-champ to the young 
lady’s vacant gum, in which it took root and re- 
mained. So said my grave and experienced practi- 
tioner ; and we have not forgotten that Fifine, in 
Les Misérables, sold one of her framt teeth in like 
manner to benefit her child. A. J. M. 


Tue Name Gampertta (6% vii. 25).—Per- 
haps a happier derivation of this name than that 
given by Mr. Sawrer is to regard it as a corrup- 
tion of the Italian Giambattista (for Giovanni Bat- 
tista), one born on St. John’s Eve. 
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vi. 328).—Voglet’s Diction- 
naire Géographique de la Belgique says:— 

“On trouve dans une ancienne chron‘que que l’évéque 
Saint Vindician tomba malade epud Brosellum 
sue territorium. M. Dewes n’hé-ite pas reconnaitre 
l'étymologie de Bruxelles dans Brosel!am.” 

Query, What about Bruchsal in Baden? 


Acpuonst Estoctet, 
St. Mary's College, Peckham. 


Wittiam Browse (6 vi. 408).—Anthony 
Wood says in his Athene Oxonienses (Bliss, vol. 
ii. p. 366), “ In my searches I find that one Will. 
Browne, of Ottery St. Mary, in Devon, died in the 
winter time 1645. Whether the same with the 

t I am hitherto ignorant.” Woodward and 
ates fix the date of the poet’s death “about 
1645,” while the Encyclopedia Britannica (ninth 
edit.) says that “no date has ever been given for 
his death.” G. F. R. B. 


Perhaps Campbell, in giving 1645 as the date, 
confused another William Browne, who died at 
Ottery St. Mary in that year, with him of the 
Pastorals. Prince (Worthies of D.von) believed 
he could not be identified with this man, and con- 
fessed his own inability to record where or when 
the Tavistock poet died. 

Cu, Marnews, 


Exeter, 


“SavcE FOR THE coosg,” &c. (6 S. vi. 408). 
—The proverb in question is introduced by Tom 
Brown in his New Marims of Conversation (WW orks, 
iv. 123, fourth edit. 1719) in order to give point to 
a conversational quip, thus :— 

“What is Sawce for a Goose, is Sawce for a Gander. 
When any Calamities befel the Roman Empire, the 
Pagans us'd to lay it to the Charge of the Christians: 
When Christianity became the imperial Religion, the 
Christians return’d the same Complement to the Payans.” 
In Ray’s Collection of English Proverbs (second 
edit., Cambridge, 1678, p. 148) it occurs thus: 
“That that’s good sawce for a goose is good for a 
gander. This is a woman’s proverb.” It is not to 
be found in A Collection of many Select and Ex- 
cellent Proverbs, by Robert Codrington, M.A., 
London, 1664, 12mo. ALFRED WALLIS. 


I remember being tald some years since that this 
proverb occurs in one of the books of Athenzus, 
the Banquet of the Learned, on cookery, written 
about a.p, 228, Mary Hive. 

Sleaford. 


Lorp Prestow (6 S. vi. 408).—Lord Preston 
could not be of the same family as John de Preston 
or Thomas Preston, as he was a Graham, being Sir 
Richard Graham,third baronet of Esk and Netherby, 
created Baron Graham and Viscount Preston, May 
12, 1681. This is an extinct baronetcy, not alluded 
to in Burke. A second baronetcy was granted to 
Graham of Netherby, Dec. 28, 1782 (Debrett’s 


Peerage, 1805, p. 969), the first having become 
extinct before 1769, HIRONDELLE, 


A Taryrmsa §. vi. 408). — Bosworth, in 
his A.-S. Dict., says: “The thrimsa was silver 
money, or a coin about the value of threepence. 
He also quotes Lye: “ Valebat autem tres denarios,” 
Are Lye and Bosworth wrong about its value? 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Groats in silver were first coined in England 
about a.p. 1280, but Saxon coins of similar value 
are extant. The thrimsa, or thrism4, is said to have 
represented a sum and not an actual coin. 

et AUDAX. 


Avtuors or Quotations Wantep (6" §. v. 

388, 479; vii. 58, 78).— 
“Two souls with one thought,” &c. 

Mr. Pratt, in giving the lines from Der Sohn der Wild- 
niss, has not given the author's name. The lines are 
from a song in the drama with that title by Halm, pub- 
lished 1842, See Biichmann’s Gefliigelte Worle, yp. 141, 
Berl., 1879. Ep. MARSHALL, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

A Dictionary of Christian Biography, Literature, Sects 
and Doctrines. Euited by Willian Smith, D.C.L, and 
Henry Wace, D.D. Vol. III. (Murray.) 

Tuk appearance of this volume just before the close of 

last year marked the completion of another stage in 

what may be called a monumental work. The first 
volume, taking in the letters A—D, was published in 

1877 ; the second, comprising E—Her, appeared in 1880; 

while the present one continues the series to the end of 

M. As exactly half the alphabet thus remains to be 

provided for, it is obvious that, even allowing for its 

being the less productive half in initial letters, great 
economy of space will have to be observed if the entire 
work is to be included in four volumes. The original 
plan, it may be remembered, was to complete it in three, 
so as to range uniformly with the Dictionaries of Classical 

Mythology and of the Bible. Many circumstances com- 

bined to disturb this plan. The increase in the staff of 

contributors led to a more thorough exploration of the 
field assigned ; the work thus grew under their hands, 

Again, the want of definite boundaries to mark off the 

ground covered by the Classical Dictionary on the one 

side and the Dictionary of Christian Antiquities on the 
other has caused in many instances a twofold handling 
of the eame subject, to the detriment of symmetry and 
conciseness, Thus in the volume before us articles are 
inserted on Hierocles, Iamblichus, Lucian, and other 
authors, who had already been fully treated of in the 
Dictionary of Classical Biography. But what must have 
more than all deranged an editor's dream of compactness 
and uniformity is the free rein that contributors seem to 
have taken. If we were disposed to find any fault with 
what is, in so many respects, a noble work, it would be 
in this respect. There is undoubtedly a want of ecale, 
of proportion among the parts. No doubt it would 
require a very strong hand, and almost superhuman 
knowledge and foresight, to provide adequately for 
this; but some approach to uniformity might still be 
possible. If less than ten pages sufficed for St. Augustine, 
twenty-two seem more than enough for St. Jerome; 
though this is moderate compared with the forty-one 
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allotted to the Emperor Julian. Some little check 
might also be placed on exuberance of style, such as may 
be observed in the articles on Joannes Cappadox and 
Justinus Martyr. Still, these are but trifling blemishes 
compared with the ability and research everywhere dis- 
played. It may enable the reader to form some con- 
ception of the laboriousness of the work to be told that 
there are no fewer than 595 articles under the heading 
of Joannes alone. In fact, an index has to be placed 
at the beginning of this long series to guide the be- 
wildered inquirer, The doubt may arise whether, in 
attempting to give a complete Onomasticon Christianum 
for the first eight centuries, the editors have not 
attempted too much. In so vast an area the obscurer 
names must often elude pursuit. St. Juliana is noticed, 
but not St. Barbara. Jonatus, Abbot of Marchiennes, 
appears in this volume, but Bertinus, a fellow abbot, is 
missing. But the patient industry of those who have 
hunted out the multifarious names in Mansi and Le 
Quien—the discoverers cf stars without number of the 
third or fourth magnitude—should not be left unrecog- 
nized. We have left ourselves but little space to notice 
the longer and more important articles. To attempt to 
do so would in truth be an invidious as well as a difficult 
task. Where all have so many merits, all should be 
mentioned or none. Perhaps, for gallantry’s sake, we 
are bound not to pass over the two lady contributors, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward and Miss Dunbar. The articles of 
the former on Gothic history are of a 7 high order of 
merit. While on the subject of contributors we may 
mention that five fresh ones have been enlisted for this 
volume—Mr. Thomas Arnold, the Rev. Walter Lock, 
Mr, A. C. Madan, the Dean of Canterbury, and the Rev. 
H. A. Wilson. The principle of subdivision of labour is 
thus carried to a high point, there being nearly a hundred 
and fifty writers engaged. The result, while less homo- 
geneous, cannot fail to be more complete. It may be 
added, in conclusion, that the great theological encyclo- 
peedia edited by Prof. Lichtenberger, which began in 
the same year with this, has run its course more rapidly 
than its English companion, the last of its volumes 
having now appeared. We heartily congratulate Dr. 
Smith and Prof. Wace, and Mr. Murray no less, on 
having so successfully accomplished three-quarters of 
their important work. 


Records of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, By the Rev. W- 
Denton. (Bell & Sons.) 
Mr. Deron is known as a writer on theology and on 
Oriental subjects ; but as far as we are aware this is the 
first book he bas written on our home antiquities. It is 
80 good a one that we trust we may have the pleasure of 
reading others of a like character from the same pen. 
The history of London and its suburbs is so very vast a 
subject that it can only be dealt with piecemeal. Mr. 
Denton has undertaken only a small portion of it, but 
within the lines he has marked out for himself he has 
done his work well. He seems to have made few original 
researches among manuscripts, but has worked system- 
atically in the enormous printed literature concerning 
London. We have no right to blame an author, if he 
does his work well, for the fact that his book is different 
from some ideal of our own, We should have preferred 
& work in which every attainable manuscript authority 
had been Iuid under contribution ; but such an under- 
taking would have entailed enormous labour. The 
chapter entitled “ ‘1 he Field and the Moor” contains much 
curic us information, new to ourselves, and we believe to 
nearly every one of our readers. That on the Plague, 
though most of its details are well known, gives a truly 
horrible picture. How it was that the human race con- 
tinued to exist at all in the state of filth by which the 


people in large towns were surrounded surpasses our 
understanding. It seems that one of the churchyards 
in the parish iad in 1665 become so blocked by the bodies 
of the dead that the surface therein was raised, eo that 
a new tier of corpses might be buried above those already 
interred. This is an interesting fact, for it helps to 
explain why in so many places, especially the church- 
yards of towns, the surface is there so much above that 
of the surrounding ground. There is evidence that a 
similar plan for economizing space was adopted in the 
churchyard of All Saints’, Derby. There is an amusing 
account of a echool for young thieves, kept by “one 
Wotton, a gentillman borne,” in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. We knew before that the confiscated church 
goods were put to vile uses, but it has been somewhat of 
a eurprise to learn that a “sacring bell” was used in 
that academy as a means of exposing the unskilful picker 
of pockets. The book is most commendably free from 
errors. It is, however, a mistake to = of the Long 
Parliament passing an Act in 1657. When this volume 
reaches a second edition it would be well to put a note 
(p. 67) pointing out that the “Colonel Rainsborough, a 
dangerous fanatic,” is not the officer so named who 
served the Parliament by sea and land, and who was at 
last murdered at Doncaster in the autumn of 1648. 
Though commonly called Rainsborough, the proper way 
of spelling the name is Rainborowe. They were a 
Wapping family. The elder brother, Thomas, was the 
distinguished Parliamentarian commander ; the younger, 
William, the “fanatic.” Concerning this latter person 
we believe there are several notices in the Calendar of 
the State Papers, 


The Great Landowners of Great Britain and Ireland. 

By John Bateman, F.R.G.S. (Harrison.) 
Mr. BATEMAN has issued a fourth edition of his Great 
Landowners. All those who have had experience of the 
tangled confusion of names and figures which exists in 
the modern Domesday Book will easily understand and 
fully appreciate the amount of bard work which such a 
compilation has entailed on the author. In many cases 
the parliamentary return has been corrected by the 
owner, so that by this means, and by the corrections 
which have been made, Mr. Bateman’s book is a much 
more trustworthy authority than the original record. 
It is now possible, thanks to Mr. Bateman, to see at a 
glance what the total acreage of any of our great land- 
owners is, and in what counties their properties are 
situated. The appendix contains an interesting analysis 
of the English and Welsh counties, which was origin- 
ally compiled for Mr. Brodrick’s English Land and 
English Landlords. If the publisher will forgive us, 
we must here enter a protest against the new and in- 
creasing practice of interleaving the pages of a book 
with advertisements. It is true that there are only two 
such advertisements in this book, but we are sure that 
all readers will agree with us that these are just two too 
many. 


Essays in Philosophical Criticism. Edited by Andrew 
Seth and R. B. Haldane With a Preface by Edward 
Caird. (Longmans & Co.) 

THERE are eleven contributors to this thoughtful volume, 

every one of whom has much to say, The subjects 

treated of are proverbially difficult ones, and they are 
not dealt with here ina merely popular manner. The 
book is, therefore, by no means easy reading. Though 
each essay is intellectually independent, they are all, as 
the preface informs us, made on one plan, ‘The writers 
of this volume agree in believing that the line of investi- 
gation which philosophy must follow, or in which it may 
be expected to make most important contributions to the 
intell:ctual life of man, is thet which was opened up by 
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Kant, and for the successful prosecution of which no one 
has done so much as Hegel.” To attempt to criticize a 
volume such as this in the space at our disposal would 
be but a sorry exhibition of vanity. We must content 
ourselves with saying that while all the articles are well 
thought out and powerfully written, we have been most 
impressed by Mr. Ritchie's paper on “The Rationality 
of Histo »” and that by Mr. Kilpatrick on “ Pessimism 
and the Religious Consciousness.” 


Mr. Coantes Hewry Poorr’s Customs, Superstitions, 
and Legends of the County of Stafford (Rowney & Co.) is a 
useful little book. There are no startling theories in it, 
and perhaps not much that might not be found elsewhere 
by any one who should search diligently. The folk-lore 
of our country is scattered about in the most unlikely 
places, and any one is doing good service who will! gather 
the fragments together and give them a county arrange- 
ment. This Mr. Poole has done for Staffordshire in a 
manner that will earn for him the thanks of all thove 
who are working on our old-world superstitions. There 
is an unpleasant habit prevalent among the half-educated 
of asserting, in season and out of season, that we are in all 

ts wiser and better than our forefathers. Corre- 
spondents of “N. & Q.” have more than once protested 
against this form of vanity. There has, however, been 
a marked improvement in some respects. We do not 
treat our lower animals with the wanton brutality which 
it pleased our forefathers to exercise. It seems that in 
the middle ages on a certain occasion at Tutbury it was 
the custom to turn loose for sport “a bull having his 
horns, ears, and tail cut off, his body besmeared with 
soap, and his nose filled with pepper.” We trust there 
is no place in Britain where amusement could be derived 
from such an atrocity now. 


Mernopourras Free Lisnaries Assocratioy.—The 
recent annual report of the Council includes an t 


to adopt the Acts; Ealing has followed the eame course 
since the issue of this report; and the result of the poll 
at Brentford will be known in a few days, It may be 
added that Mr. H. R, Tedder, Librarian of the Atheneum 
Club, is now the secretary of this Association, 


Our friend Mr. J. P. Edmond, Aberdeen, has for some 
time been accumulating collections for a general biblio. 
graphy of Aberdeen publications. He proposes to issue 
in parts that portion of his material which includes the 
period extending from the introduction of printing into 
Aberdeen by Edward Raban in 1622 to the appointment 
of James Chalmers in 1736. The titles and collations of 
Edward Raban’s books printed in Edinburgh and St. 
Andrews, where he worked at his calling before setting 
up his press in Aberdeen, will also be given. 


Messrs. Tupps, Broox, & Curystat, of Manchester, 
are about to issue a new work by Mr. William E. A. 
Axon, a volume of Lancashire gleanings, in which 
various points in the history, biography, archzology, 
and folk-lore of the County Palatine will be set forth. 
Nancy Cutler (a Lancashire Dinah Bede), Shakspeare 
and Lancashire, the Lancashire Plot, and George Fox in 
Lancashire are amongst the subjects to be treated in the 
volume. A companion volume of Cheshire gleanings 
will be issued at the same time. 

THERE is now appearing in the Gloucester Journal a 


series of notes on the monumental brasses in the churches 
of Gloucestershire, from the pen of Mr, Cecil T. Davia, 


Rotices ta Corresponvents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


of the spread of the free library movement during the 
last twelve months, While London is stil! worse off as 
regards popular libraries than any other civilized city in 
the world, and although Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, 
Hull, and Portsmouth are also without the boon of a 

ublic library —— by all and open to all, eatis- 
etery progress has been made in other parts of the 
country. The most important event of 1582 was the 
adoption of the Public Libraries Acts at Belfast on 
November 8; the municipal council of Shrewsbury also 
adopted them, and a meeting of Fleetwood ratepayers 
declared in their favour. Efforts are being made to 
obtain public libraries for Hastings and Gateshead ; and 
at Glasgow a meeting was held on November 22 to secure 
asite in preparation for a hoped-for library. Several 
new public libraries were inaugurated in 1882, the most 
notable being those of Birmingham and Newcastle. 
Others were also opened at St. Albans on January 24, at 
Devonport on February 6, at Cardiff on May 31, at Run- 
corn on July 6, and wry bt Manchester. on April 6. 
The foundation stone of the new building at Preston was 
laid on September 5, and on the 23rd Sir P. Coats handed 
over the new buildings erected by him in extension of 
the Paisley Library. Turning from rate-supported to 
volun’ libraries, the Council mention the inaugura- 
tion of the free library at Ashton on March 25, and of 
the Macfarlane Free Library at Stirling on June 10. The 
foundation stone of a new library at Leek, the gift of 
Mr. J. Nicholson, was laid on September 11; and the 
library founded at Wycombe by Mr. J. 0. Griffits was 
handed over to the inbabitants on November 2. Unfor- 
tunately there is but little to say as to London, except 
that at Hackney an attempt is being made to reopen the 
question. Twickenham, however, decided on February 25 


We t undertake to answer queries privately. 


K. H. B.—By “ana” is usually understood amusing 
miscellanies, consisting of anecdotes, traits of character, 
and incidents relating to any person or subject. Your 

uestion as to right of translation touches on legal points 
that could hardly be discussed in our columns. 

G. W. Marsnatt.—We shall be happy to forwards 
letter from you to the correspondent referred to. 

M. Howarp (“ Nickname”).—Mr. Palmer seems to 
coincide in opinion with Prof. Skeat; see the latter's 
Conci:e Etymological Dictionary of the English Language. 

R. F. Ds Satis (“ Pouring oil on troubled waters ”).— 
See “ N. & Q.,” 6t S. iii, 69, 252; iv. 174; vi. 377. 

G. (“Comin’ thro’ the Rye”). — See 
“N. &Q.,” 5” 8. v. 87, 116, 150, 191, 309, 350. 

L. L. H. (St. Leonards-on-Sea).— May we forward the 
Thomlinson and Jackson pedigrees to our two corre- 
spondents? 

J. N. (“ Pilgrim’s Progress, Part III.”).—See“N.& Q.,” 
5th 8. ix. 36, 218. 

J. W.—The last decade of the eighteenth century. 


Saamrnockx.—Richard Lovelace, To Althea from Prison. 


J. Barrren.—Bespoken, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH 
COUNTIES, 


A SERIES OF INTERESTING PAPERS, 


JUST COMMENCED IN 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND is sold at all Railway Bookstalls 
and by all Booksellers. Subscribers’ Copies can be forwarded 
direct from the Office, 26, Wellington Street, Strand, London, 

Terms for Subscription and Postage :— 

Weekly Number.. 10s. 10d. for the year. 
Monthly Parts .. .. 128, 7d. 
Post-Office Orders should be made payable to Ma, Haxay 
WALKER. 


RESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
ST. MILDRED's HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


Funda. 
Realised Asse‘s (198!) .. £2,934,914 
Life Assurance and Anauity Punds .. 8,907,789 
Annual Income .... ose 595,459 
Moderate Rates of mara “Liberal Seale of Annuities, Loans 
Granted upon Security of Freehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold Pro- 
py: Life Interests and Reversions, also to Corporate aod other 
ies upon Security of Rates, &c. 
FPF. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. — 


The Public are invited to send to ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Beli 
pe. oe samples and full range of price lists (post free) of their al! 
re Flax 
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Direct from the POCKET =: 
obinson eaver, vea 
Manufacturers. rid-wide 


HANDKERCHIEF. 


Hexsritcnen. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


RIMMEL’S AROMATIC 
OZONIZER, 


Or NATURAL AIR PURIFIER, a fragrant pow- 
der, producing, by simple, slow evaporation, the 
balmy, refreshing, and healthy emanations of the 
pine and eucalyptus forests. The most effective 
and agreeable disinfectant. 
Price 1s.; by post for 15 stamps. 
96, Strand ; 128, Regent Street ; and 24, Cornhill, 
London. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
Reliable Remedies.— In sonia, bruises, sprains, glandular 

Li veins, ns, and rheumatism, the appli- 
cation of this soothing Ointment o the effected parts not only gives 
the greatest ease, but likewise The Pills greatly 
sesist in banishing the tend cram 
and spasms, whilst the Ointment pt the local ailment. The Pilis 
remove the constitutional disturbance, and regulate impaired function 


of all the internal organs of the bod = ¢ The cure ~4 neither temporsry 
hor superficial, but permanent and complete; and the disease rarely 


Feours, so perfectly has been ¥ I purification performed by these 
searching yet 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENZAUM 


JOURNAL OF 


ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


SCIENCE, the FINE ARTS, MUSIC, 
and the DRAMA. 


THE ATHENAZUM 
CONTAINS 


REVIEWS of every important New Book, English 
and Foreign, and of every new English Novel. 


REPORTS of the LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


AUTHENTIC ACCOUNTS of Scientific Voyages 
and Expeditions. 


CRITICISMS on Art, Music, and the Drama. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE on subjects 
relating to Literature, Science, and Art. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES of Distinguished Men. 
ORIGINAL POEMS and PAPERS, 


WEEKLY GOSSIP on Literature, Science, the Fine 
Arts, Music, and the Drama. 


THE ATHENAUM 
Is so conducted that the reader, however distant, is 
in respect to Literature, Science, the Fine Arta, Music, 
and the Drama, on an equality in point of information 
with the best informed circles of the Metropolis. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 20, Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (6 8, VIL. Fes. 3, 88, 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


WILL BE READY ON FEBRUARY 12, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Two Portraits, Maps, &c., price 36s. 


THE LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE. 


By R. BOSWORTH SMITH, M.A., 
Author of “‘ Mohammed and Mohammedanism,” &c. 


NEW EDITION OF HARES WALKS IN ROME. 
Will be ready on February 12, Eleventh Edition, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


WALKS IN RO M E. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 
Author of “ Days near Rome,” “ Cities of Northern and Central Italy,” &c. 


WORKS BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 


The SCIENCE of ETHICS: an Essay upon Ethical Theory as Modified 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


WORKS. 
by the Doctrine of Evolution. Demy Svo. lés. 
Each Vol illustrated with 4, ow Title-Page drawn Arthur 
Heughes, ond engraved by J. Cooper. Large crown 8vo. 6s. pin | A HISTORY of ENGLISIL THOUGHT in the EIGHTEENTH CEN- 


| TURY. Second Edition. 2 vols. demy Svo. 2%s. 


1. OLD KENSINGTON, 
2, The VILLAGE on the CLIFF. HOURS ina LIBRARY. First Series. Second Edition. Crown #vo. 9s. 

Contents :—Defoe's Novels— Richardson's Novels— Pope as a Moralist— 
3. FIVE OLD FRIENDS and a YOUNG PRINCE. Mr. Elwin's Edition of Pope—Some Words about Sir Walter Seott— 
4. To ESTHER ; and other Sketches. Nathaniel Hawthorne—Balzac’s Novelsa—De Quincey. 


5. BLUEBEARD'S KEYS; and other Stories, HOURS in a LIBRARY. Second Series. Second Edition. Crown Sve. 9s. 
@, The STORY of ELIZABETH; TWO HOURS; FROM an ISLAND. | Dre dohuson's Writings Poetry William 


7. TOILERS and SPINSTERS ; and other Essays, Hazlitt—Mr. Disraeli's Novels. 

§. MISS ANGEL; FULHAM LAWN, HOURS in a LIBRARY. Thind Series. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

9, MISS WILLIAMSON'S DIVAGATIONS, 
Bronté—Kingsley. 


WORKS BY LEIGH HUNT. 


7 vols. feap. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LEIGH HUNT. With Reminiscences of 
Friends and Contemporaries. 


MEN, WOMEN, and BOOKS. A Selection of Sketches, Essays, and 
Memoirs. 


WORKS BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS, 
K.C.B. 


FRIENDS in COUNCIL. First Series. 1 vol. crown Svo. 7s. Gd. 
FRIENDS in COUNCIL. Second Series. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


COMPANIONS of MY SOLITUDE. ESSAYS WRITTEN DURING Critical 
the INTERVALS of BUSINESS. An ESSAY on ORGANIZATION | yaGinaTION and FANCY; or, Selections from the English 
in DAILY LIFE. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. | of those First Requisites Art; with Markings 
of the Passages, Critical otices o Writers, and an Essay 
Also an Edition in 6 vols. small crown Syo. 3s. 6d. each. | in Answer to the Question, ‘* What is Poetry ?”’ 


COMPANIONS of MY SOLITUDE. By Sir Arthur Helps, K.CB. WIT and HUMOUR. Selected from the epee Poets. With am 
Crown 8vo. Se. 6d. | Illustrative Essay and Critical Comments. 
or, Sweets from Sicily 


FRIENDS in COUNCIL. A Serics of Readings ani Discourses thereon A JAR of HONEY from MOUNT HYBLA; 
First Series. 2 vols, crown Svo. 7s. | 2. epee and Pastoral Poetry in General. Illustrated by 
hard Doyle 


FRIENDS in COUNCIL. Second Series. 2 vols. crown Svo. 7s. The TOWN: its Memorable Characters and Events. With 45 Ba- 


ESSAYS WRITTEN in the INTERVALS of BUSINESS. To which gravings 
is added, An ESSAY on ORGANIZATION in DAILY LIFE. TABLE-TALK. To which are added, IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS 
‘Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. of POPE and SWIFT. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO, 15, Waterloo Place. 


. Printed by JOHN C, eeance. Athenwam Press, Took's Court, Chancery Lan and Publishel by the said 
JUHN ANCIS, at No. 20, Wellington Street, strand, W.C.—s@ ory 3, 
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